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Eclectic School Readings Series 
Wood’s The Children’s First Story Book . 25 cents 


For First Reader Grade > 


These stories relate to the children’s occupations and games, and to the familiar 
sights of both city and country. They carry the pupil through the changing seasons of 
the year, beginning with the Fall. The reading matter is simple, and the illustrations 
numerous and beautiful. 


Bakewell’s .*ue Fairy Stories . . . 35 cents 
5 For Second Reader Grade 


Each of these stories illustrates an important truth. While interesting in subject 
and pleasing in style, they teach lessons of patience, of obedience, of courage, and of 
fidelity to every duty. They are largely cast in the form of dialogue, and are attract- 


ively illustrated. 


Pyle’s Stories of Humble Friends. 
For Third Reader Gi ade 


The stories in this book are about animals and birds familiar to children. They are 
simple in their manner of presentation, and most sympathetic in treatment. The many 
pictures, drawn by the author, are vividly illustrative of the incidents described. 


Pitman’s Stories of Old France . . . 60 cents 
For Sixth Reader Grade 
This book presents charming stories of the most salient characters and events of old 
France, written with the utmost fidelity to truth, and at the same time clothed with ro- 
mantic interest. The illustrations include masterpieces of French art, and photographic 
views of the scenes of many of the stories. 


450 cents 


Animal Activities 
A First Book in Zodlogy 


By NATHANIEL S. FreNcH, Ph.D., 
Teacher of Zodlogy in the Roxbury 
High School, Boston, Mass. 12mo. 
Cloth. 282 pages. With over 200 
Illustrations. $1.20. 
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ACollege Manual ofRhetoric 


By CHARLFS SEARS BALDWIN, Ph. D., 
Assi tant Professor of Rhetoric.in 
Yale University. Crown 8vo. 460 


pages. $1-35. 

CONTENTS: INTRODUCTION. PART 
I. PRosE Composition — Logical Com- 
position, Literary Composition. PART 
II. Prose Diction — Usage; Style. 
APPENDIX. LONGER SELECTIONS FOR 
Stupy. INDEX. 


Exercises in Geography 


Interpretive Reading 


By C. H. Leere, A.M., Pb.D., Fellow 
of the American Geographical So- 
ciety ; Headmaster Dr. J. Sachs’s 
School for Girls, New York. Cloth. 

I1§ pages. $0.40. 

The object of these exercises is, first 
of all, to introduce into the early years 
of geography-study a training in close 
observation in recording facts and in 
making deductions. The new edition is 
enlarged to include exercises on all the 
continents. 


A Manual of Rhetoric and Oratory, 
for Use in Colleges, Normal and 
Secondary Schools. By Cora 
MARSLAND, Professor of Elocution 
and Oratory in the Kansas State 
Normal School, Topeka. With 
numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 
248 pages. $1.12. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


New YorK CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


91i—93 Fifth Ave., New York 


14 Beacon St., Boston 


A Note on Color. 


FOR TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


By CAROLINE WEST VAN HELDEN. 
Illustrated with Twelve Colored Plates. 
Madame van Helden, having had wide experien.e with teachers, 
is able to put into small compass many valuable suggestions for 
practical work in water colors 
This is an artistic book, and offers great value for the money. 
Send for a special circular about it, and for a full price list of Water 
Colors and all material for color instruction. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK _ PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW is now only one dollar a year. 


P ice, in Boards, 50 cents. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIWE TREES. A Study for School and Home. 


R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they caily meet. 
This littie book is designe to supply the demand for such easily understood and practi¥al matter 


about our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Girman. 


Boards. Fully illustrated. Price, 50. cents. 


Each ‘“‘lesson”’’ isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 
etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. Simple out- 
line drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. , 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING ©0., 29-A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


NEw York; 43 E. rgth St. 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 


By L. W. Russet, Providence, 


No. 702, No. 707 


MODIFIED SLANT PENS. 


The best pens that have been provided for this purpose are: 


The smoothness and ease with which these pens write 


make them a delight to teacher and scholar. 


26 John St., New York. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CoO.'{ Werke? Noo 


A pen is very often driven, but a pencil is easily lead. 


EASILY 


THE LEAD. 


If you start right, it is compar- 


atively easy to keep right. ‘| Lead the children at the beginning of the year to use 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS 


and you will have pencil comfort the entire twelve months. 


{| Mention this publication and send 16 cents 


in stamps for samples of pencils made expressly for the different kinds of educational work. {| Our new 
school catalogue, illustrated in color, will be sent to any teacher that is interested in the use of good tools 


to work with in the schoolroom. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. : : : Jzrsry 


City, N. J. 
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Ermer & AMEND, 

205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 

= CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


AGENTS FOR 


& ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 


_ of ten cents for postage. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 
WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Coupany. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Act. RORTON. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Gducation me 


Supt. RICHARD G. BOONE, Eprror, 


records the carefully prepared utter- 
ances of many of the ablest educators 


It is the oldest of the high-class educational 
monthly magazines. Fully uptodate. It should be 
within reach of every teacher who recognizes the 
fact that teaching isa great profession and not a 
mere * makeshift” to get a living. 

Librarians should include EpUcaTion in their 
lists for the benefit of teachers and of others who 
would keep abreast of the best educational 
thought. Entire contents strictly original. Uni- 
versally commended by highest educational au- 

3.004 year, 35centsacopy. Sample copy for six 
2cent stamps. Send for our 


THE PALMER CO, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


SOMEBODY 
— SOONER OR LATER —— 
SOMEBODY 


—Some progressive teacher- will ask you if you 
have ever seen THE LITTLE CHRONICLE If 

ou are not aware of the fact that THE LITTLE 
CHRONICLE marks an epoch in education, you 
should send for free sampie c ‘pies and the “two- 
cent-a-week ee. as 800n as you read this. THE 
LITTLE CHRONICLE is one of those phases of 
modern educational progress which it is 


Embarrassing Not to Know. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


Agents for New England. 


a” P. 8.—We buy bright children’s sayings. 43 


Any Subscriber 


of the J: uURNAL oF Epucation who would 
like to h we a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending u. , on a postal card, the name and 
address to: hich he would like the paper sent. 
‘New Co., 


Beacon &t., Boston. 


GILLOTT’S 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E. F., 303, 603 E. F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 


For Semi-slant : Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 
Nos. 1045 (Verticula:), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


5\ GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, the Miehest awandover made, and 
91 John St., New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONG, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me one leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the 4-4 well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘ ner’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the o JOEL D. MILLER, 

Price, $3.50. a Mass. Soard af Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


100 Specially Good Articles 
TEN WEEKS ror 25 CENTS 


Journal of Education 


Edited by Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


Ten Articles on Arithmetic 


By the Editor. Cover entire subject. 
essential — no non-essential. 


Every 


‘Articles on Boston’s Historical and Literary 


Attractions. 


Articles on Teaching Agriculture in Schools 


By an eminently successful County Superin- 
tendent in the Far West. 


Articles on Important N. E. A. Meetings 


Beginning with the Madison meeting of 1885, 
by leaders of the National Association. 


Short Stories 
By Dr. Winship. 


Week in Review 


The best, in the space, in any paper 


Editorials 


Always readable and up-to-date. 


Other Special Articles 


Articles on Authors 
Geographical Articles 
Method Articles 
Devices for Teaching 


Exercises for 
Special Days 


GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE TO TEACHERS 


Send 25 cents at our risk. 
Send at once, with your address, to 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION : 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


A New Binder 
FOR THE 


Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JoURNAL OF EpucaTIon in book fcrm. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock 
with ‘‘ JoURNAL OF EDUCATION ” printed on the front 
cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
JournaL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Our New Binder 


will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and ‘5 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 
Given 

to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 
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Journal of Education. 

A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 

Weekly. . . $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 

In clubs of three or more, . . . . $2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, $4.00 _— 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 “ 

! Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 

‘Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 4 year. 
Both papers to one address, . . . $3.00 bed 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


, , BOSTON: NEW YORE: CHICAGO: 
A Beacon Street. 43 EK. 19th Street. 203 Michigan Ave. 


THE SINGING CHILD 
I know a little maiden, fair to see 
As an anemone blossoming in the rain, 
And from her heaven of hope comes many a strain, 
Which all day long she sings light-heartedly. 


“Living is joy! Oh, tune thy heart to hear 
This music of God’s making at thine ear.” 


Like fall of brook in springtime, through the dim 
Deep-streeted city comes her singing; gay 
With the sunlight on her beauteous head, how may 
She heed the soil upon her sandal’s rim? 


“I could. not know a friend’s heart was so high 
And sweet a home, till sorrow bade me try.” 


She roams the blossoming hills when they are wet 
With new-fallen dew, making the same sweet stir 
Of song, when briers hurt and hinder her, 

As when she stoops to pluck a violet. 


“Though thou and I have felt the press of sin, 
It shall not harm the holiness within.” 


Come close, fair child,—your smile is one that clears 
The heart of troubles. Oh, lift up the blue 
May morning of your eyes, and let me view 
A happiness that gives no heed to tears. 
—Mildred I. McNeal, in Success, 


WHAI THEY SAY. 


Emerson: W all wise in ca- 
pacity, though so few in energy. There needs but 
one wise ma. in a company, and all are wise, so 
rapid is the contagion. e 

Rosert J. /ndiana University: A school 
that does not dignify and ennoble work is a worse 
plague spot to the community than the school in- 
fected with smallpox or diphtheria. From the 
latter society protects itself by quarantine until 
the contagion has passed; from the former no 
quarantine will protect and its contagion is incur- 
able. 


Dr. Joun T, Prince, Agent Massachusetts Board 
of Education: People have too much regarded the 
Bible as a book of theology only. Now the Bible 
is not a book of theology only ; it is a book of con- 
duct, a book of history and of literature. But I 
object to adaptations for children. If we have the 
Bible in our schools, let us have it in its strength 
and purity. 

Dr. W. J. Tucker, President of Dartmouth Col- 
lege: I do not put very much stress upon the 
physical value of athletics. This work under high 
tension does not necessarily fit a man for the ‘ner- 
vous strain of business afterward. But athletics 
has two or three qualities which I commend. It 
requires that every man who undertakes it does 
well the thing he undertakes. It stands for a 
spirit of co-operation, where every man who does 
not help his fellow is ashamed of himself. It stands 
for the give and take spirit, which every man needs 
who goes into the world. Out of this there cer- 
tainly does come a type of man who counts, 


A CHRISTMAS DAY IN NEW MEXICO. 


LOOKING ABOUT.—FIFTH SERIES.—( XVI.) 

Few days can dawn upon a man more ungrac- 
iously than a Christmas far away from home. ‘There 
are compensations, however, even in this. A more 
glorious morning I have never seen than this 25th 
of December, 1902, at Las Vegas. The sky had 
been cloudless for days, no smoke of any moment 
ever dulled this atmosphere, and the 6,000 feet alti- 
tude clarifies it delightfully, and gives one a tonic 
effect not known lower or farther east. 

“Chreesmus! Chreesmus!” was the first greeting, 
and from the open window of “The Castaneda”-—as 
nearly an ideal hotel as can be found outside of a 
metropolitan city—-a gang of little Mexican boys, 
each with a large flour sack, was knocking at a dry 
goods store opposite. In the quickest possible time 
I was attired for the street, and “did the town” with 
the little Mexicans as they went into every store and 
into many houses, calling in a rich, mellow, boyish 
voice, “Chreesmus, Chreesmus!” ‘Every store gave 
some of the boys something. Few gave all of them 
anything. Toys, candy, fruit, neckties, hats, caps, 
and almost every conceivable gift was bestowed. 
The traders apparently enjoyed it as much as the 
boys with their rapidly-filling flour sacks. At one 
time I counted thirty-seven boys, with a sprinkling 
of girls, on one side of a single block. Chreesmus, 
Chreesmus!” will long ring in my ears, and that 
morning with the boys will long abide in memory. 

At 9 o’clock I was riding in the bracing air to the 
famous hot springs, and through the canon of sur- 
passing beauty, and among the charming foothills 
that skirt the Las Vegas mountains. 

The company was no slight feature of the day’s 


- pleasure. Professor T. D. A. Cockerell of the New 


Mexico Normal University is one of the rare men in 
educational work. He is an entomologist of inter- 
national reputation, having discovered hundreds of 
new varieties of insects. Of bees alone he has re- 
ported more than 150 new varieties. 

He was English born and trained, with an intim- 
ate personal acquaintance with many of the world- 
renowned British naturalists. He has satisfied all 
inquirers that New Mexico has the most extended 
bird fauna in the United States. All Colorado birds 
are found here, as are the Texas birds, and also 
those of Mexico. He is almost as much at home 
with the vegetable and mineral kingdoms as with 
the anima). Conceive, if you can, an exceptionally 
clear and tonic day in a New Mexican valley, canon, 
and mountain-side, with such an enthusiast as Pro- 
fessor Cockerell to see and tell of Nature’s won- 
ders. Mrs. Cockerell, an old-time Oalifornia  ac- 
quaintance, was the horseman, while an enthusiastic 
mountaineer lassie completed the quartette. Lan- 
guage conveys slight impression of the effect of rocks 
of varied hues, tints, and shapes; of trees, shrubs, 
and wild flowers—yes, wild flowers on the mountain 
on Christmas day; of a rollicking mountain brook, 
sometimes leaping like a cascade, then frozen like 
Lowell’s “little brook” that 

Built a roof, 

’Neath which to house him winter proof,” 
and later spreading out into a lake, on which a gay 
Christmas throng crowns the day with merry-mak- 
ing. 

Not one minute of the drive could be duplicated 
from New Mexico to the Atlantic. Whether it be 
in animal, vegetable, or mineral exhibit, in sunshine 
or atmosphere, in adobe houses, barns, or corrals, in 
Mexican men, women, or children, it is unlike any- 
thing ever seen on a drive a hundred miles east of 
here, and as a whole it cannot be paralleled a hun- 
dred miles north. 

No people in the country eelebrate Christmas 
more universally or devoutly than do the New Mexi- 
cans. It was nearly midnight when I took “Num- 
ber Two” on the Santa Fe road, and had my Christ- 
mas day in New Mexico as a cherished memory. 


A. Winship. 


VACATION SCHOOLS.—(1.) 


BY CLARENCE E. MELENEFY, 
New York City. 


The board of education of the city of New York 
has maintained vacation schools and playgrounds 
since 1898. For four years previous a number of pub- 
lie school buildings had been vpened during the sum- 
mer months for the instruction of pupils who wished 
to attend, and the work was supported by voluntary 
contributions of philanthropic people in the city, as 
part of the work carried on by the Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor. 

In 1897 ten such schools were maintained at a cost 
of about $10,000. On the recommendation of the 
board of superintendents, the board of education 
placed $10,000 in the budget for the year 1898. It 
was decided to open ten vacation schools for three- 
hour sessions five days in the week, where instruction 
should partake largely of manual training and other 
interesting subjects associated with it. They also 
organized a large number of school playgrounds 
that were kept open from 8.30 in the morning until 
5.30 at night, in which there were a director, 
teachers of gymnastics, kindergartners, and other 
assistants to organize the play of the children, and 
to maintain proper decorum and discipline. In each 
successive year the work has steadily enlarged, and 
has been maintained by gradually increasing appro- 
priations. In 1900 the cost of vacation schools and 
playgrounds amounted to more than $61,000 for the 
borough of Manhattan alone. 

In 1902, since the boar] of education has ex- 
tended its jurisdiction over the entire city, the work 
has included vacation schcols in Manhattan, Bronx, 
Brooklyn, and Queens. The total expenditure dur- 
ing this year has been $127,424. By this it will be 
apparent that the small undertaking inaugurated in 
1898 has steadily grown. 

The public vacation schools are located in the best 
school buildings in the city, and in the most con- 
gested districts. Buildings have been selected be- 
cause of their central location, their commodious, 
light, airy, and comfortable rooms, and their com- 
plete equipments. 

The best ‘buildings contain kindergarten rooms, 
bright, sunny class rooms, sewing and cooking 
rooms, wood-working rooms, school gymnasium, roof 
playgrounds, and shower baths in the basement. 
The schools have three departments, namely, kin- 
dergarten, primary, and industrial. ’ 

SCOPE OF WORK. 


1. Kindergarten.—Play and occupations typical 
of various forms of community life and experiences, 
as: (a) the home; (b) the streets and city; (ce) the 
farm and country; (d) the seashore; (e) the forest 
and mountains; (f) the public park. 

2. Primary Department.—Nature study, manual 
work, drawing, painting. 

3. Industrial Department.—(a) For boys—in- 
dustrial design, sloyd or toy making, carpentry, 
carving, basketry, caning, fret sawing, Venetian 
iron work, leather work; (b) for girls—dressmaking, 
knitting, crocheting, embroidery, millinery, flower 
making, doll making, cooking, domestic science, 
nursing, and care of children. 

At first these industries were located in separate 
schools as experiments, there being only one indus- 
try for boys and one for girls in each school. Later 
it has been found necessary, owing to the demand 
for all of these subjects, to locate as many as could 
be in each building. . 

In the primary classes, where nature study is the 
foundation of the work, specimens have been sent 
in from the country. This has been a difficult mat- 
ter, as the best material is hard to procure, and the 
distribution necessitates much delay and inconven- 
ience. 

THE TEACHING FORCE. 


As a rule, very few regular day school teachers are 
employed, only such ae are necessary to insure the 
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success of the departments. The head teachers have 
had experience. Most of the assistants are inex- 
perienced, coming from the normal. schools and 
iraining classes. in the industrial departments all 
the head teachers are specialists in their several 
branches, and have had experience in special schools 
of art or industrial training. Assistants are recent 
graduates of such institutions. 

The work is supervised and directed by a corps of 
experienced specialists. ‘I’here are supervisors of 
kindergarten, sewing, and girls’ industrial work, 
cooking, boys’ industrial work, drawing, painting, 
and music. 

The heads of the special departments of the public 


‘ schools are really responsible under the superin- 


tendent in charge for the courses and the preiimin- 
ary planning of the work, the summer supervisors 
receiving their general directions from them. 

We are gradually securing teachers who are be- 
coming specialists in summer work, but at first all 
labored under the disadvantage of inexperience and 
of inadequate supervision. Each year the com- 
mittee of the board of superintendents is deluged 
with new applications. All teachers have to qualify 
under specific requirements and obtain licenses to 
teach. There is a fixed schedule of salaries. 

ATTENDANCE. 

These schools are in session six weeks of five days 
each, beginning the second week in July. ‘ne 
sessions are from 9 to 12. ‘The attendance is volun- 
tary, but quite regular. Successful teachers hold 
their classes well, but children soon measure up a 
poor teacher and drop out. The kindergarten and 
industrial departments show the most strength. 
Teachers who fail to hold their classes are immedi- 
ately discharged. 

There is, of course, no compulsory attendance. 
The work must be interesting to insure the attend- 
ance. Pupils are at liberty to select any subject of 
the industrial departments. This is liable to result 
in failure in the case of children who are too young 
or immature to profit by the work undertaken. In 
the industrial departments the entire session is de- 
voted to the special subject, except the period of 
general exercises. In some subjects the time is too 
long, while in others pupils would gladly work over- 
time. This makes it all the more necessary to ex- 
clude children of primary age from the industrial 
classes. In classes below these, the daily program 
consists of three or four exercises. 

In Chicago the vacation schools are not supported 
by the city or managed by the public school au- 
thority, but are located in public schoo] buildings 
and under public school principals; the organization 
is quite different from the New York plan. There 
the schools, five in number in 1902, are divided into 
departments, kindergarten classes, primary and 
grammar classes. Each kindergarten is taught by 
a teacher and an assistant. The primary and gram- 
mar classes are each taught by as many teachers as 
there are subjects. The day’s program is divided 
into four parts, namely: (1) nature study; (2) draw- 
ing; (3) manual work; (4) music or physical exer- 
cises. Each class goes to a different departmental 
teacher each period, and each instructor teaches the 
same lessons io four different classes during a ses- 
sion. This is an application of the departmental 
system to primary and grammar grades. My study 
of the schools last summer gave me the impression 
that the grammar grade classes were highly success- 
ful, and the primary classes suffered somewhat by 
the change of teachers, but were by no means un- 
successful. The Chicago people, however, are satis- 
fied with this system. 

With a knowledge of both systems, I believe that 
a combination of the two plans would work a decided 
gain for each. 

I would have the kindergarten and the two prim- 
ary grades remain with their own teachers. I would 
have the highest primary and lower grammar, third. 
fourth, and fifth, grades, on the departmental plan, 
divided as the Chicago schools are, and I would have 
only the older grammar pupils, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth-year classes, given special industrial work for 
the entire period except the morning assembly of 
thirty minutes. 

In Chicaga there are only four days of school work 
each week. The fifth day—not always Friday— is 


given up to an excursion. These excursions cost on 
the average about one-fifth of the school expenses. 
In New York we have done very little in this direc- 
tion——in fact, it would be impossible for us to man- 
age such a vast undertaking. In Chicago one school 


has an entire city block under cultivation as a gar- . 


den for flowers and vegetables. This is valuable, 
interesting, and profitable. In New York a city 
block produces too much revenue to be given up for 
a school garden, and vacant lots are too remote 
from the schools, and yet I was informed that the 
Burns school, which luxuriates in a school garden, 
is located in the most densely populated section of 
Chicago.—Abstract of Address before the Civie Club, 


Philadelphia. 


INDUSTRIAL WORK AT THE HYANNIS 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL—UIX.) 


BY ANNIE H. CHADWICK, 


SEWING. 


One of the lines of industrial work which vomes 
close to the life of the girl m the home is sewing. 
No one doubts that it is practical for a girl to be 
taught to sew. The question seems to be, will she 
be able to do the common, every-day sewing in the 
home after she has pursued the school course? Not 
long ago a girl who had taken a course of sewing in 


school wes asked to mend the sleeve of her dress.’ 


Her first thought was that she must have a square 
hole because that was the way in which she had been 
taught. Therefore, she cut away the cloth until 
half of the sleeve was gone and the dress ruined. 
Whereupon the mother was exceedingly displeased 
and, naturally, dissatisfied vith the school course. 
Nor does it seem unreasonable for a mother to ex- 
pect that the child shall be able to make practical 
application of what she has been taught at school. 

It has been our aim in teaching sewing to have it 
connect closely with that of the home. We have 
tried to get at it in a natural way so that there might 
be as much spontaneity as possible. . 

In the class there are eighteen girls of the seventh 
and ninth grades. Those of the ninth had received 
some instruction in sewing last year, but the others 
had not. In the beginning, it was somewhat diffi- 
cult to know what should be taken first. I found, 
however, that new towels and coffee bags were 
needed in the dormitory, and planned to use these 
as a beginning. The class were to receive for the 
work what any woman would be paid for the same. 
Accordingly each girl cut off a piece of towelling to 
hem. Those who knew about it went to work with- 
out help. The others made an attempt, and as soon 
as they found that they needed to know how, were 
shown the right way. The beginners naturally took 
the most interest in the towels. It was found neces- 
sary, at this point, to change the work for the others, 
so that as soon as a towel was nicely finished, the 
pupil was allowed to cut out a coffee-bag. This was 
a step in advance, as it called for the use of some 
other stitches. Our plan has been for the girls to 
get all the stitches used in ordinary sewing, but to 
get them as they needed to use them in making 
something useful, not by just “sewing stitches” as 
the children say. 

Some of the towels have, since the beginning of 
the garden work, been sold to the eighth grade and, 
in this way, we have been able to connect our work 
with the work of another grade of the school. 

The girls brought their needles, thimbles, scissors, 
ete., from home, some of them carrying them back 
and forth each time. Soon it seemed necessary to 
have a work-bag. They were consulted about it, and 
seemed to think it a happy idea. They decided 
about the color and kind of material. Each girl 


brought her own, many choosing plain colors, such 
as pale green, pale yellow, and old blue in some dur- 
able wash material. I never, for a moment, doubted 
the advisability of the work-bags. ‘To say that the 
girls were interested is putting it mildly. Those 
who had not finished the other things hurried so 
that they too might make a bag, for we made it a 
rule that we must finish one thing before starting 
another. ‘The whole secret of such success as we 
have had was due to the fact that they were making 
something which they needed and desired to make. 

After this the girls were allowed much freedom 
in choosing what they desired to make, and those 
who wished made dainty lawn ties, hemstitching the 
ends, and finishing the sides with the French hem. 
Others made kitchen aprons for themselves, and one 
girl partly made a skirt. About this time they were 
beginning to bring in things without my suggesting 
them, thus showing an increased interest in the 
work. One girl, the youngest in the class, asked if 
she might make something for somebody besides 
herself, and when told that she might, spent many 
days making an apron for her grandmother. Has 
not sewing meant something more than stitches to 
her? 

At the present time we are working on shir 
waists, undergarments, and the like. Most of them 
have been cut out at home, but it is far better to 
have the girls do that, too, and, in that way, learn 
how to use the paper patterns so common now-a- 
days. In making the garments, they have basted 
them and, after having them fitted, have stitched 
them on the machine in the dormitory. We count 
the machine stitching valuable, because of its prac- 
ticability. Let it be understood that the children 
are required to have some proficiency in sewing by 
nxand before they are allowed to use the machine. 
They have been intensely interested in this part of 
the work, because they have been making something 
which they needed and could wear. , 

Our work has not been entirely confined to mak- 
ing things. We have done some mending, too. 
Articles which had been worn and were in need of 
repair were brought from home and made as nearly 
whole as possible. ; 

We stated in the beginning that our aim was a 
close connection between the life of the home and 
that of the school. Let us see if this has, in any 
degree, been realized. I must confess that none of 
the children have become seamstresses, neither has 
anyone taken it upon herself to do all of the family 
mending. They have, however, shown a growing in- 
terest in the work, and have been especially well 
pleased when they could come to school wearing 
something wholly, or int part, made by themselves. 

The parents, too, have been kind in expressing 
their appreciation. One of the mothers showed her 
attitude in a very practical way. Her daughter 
brought a kimono to make for herself. The rest 
were interested in it because it was something they, 
too, could wear, and it was also different from the 
things they were making. They inquired about the 
pattern, and the mother, who is a busy dressmaker, 
took the time to cut one out for them. 

Another wise mother realized that the only way 
to make the work of lasting value was to have some 
direct application in the home. She suggested to 
her daughter that, since she had been taught mend- 
ing, she had better mend her own stockings. The 
girl not only assented, but helped the good work on 
by showing her sister how to mend. 

We have had no definitely planned course this 
year. Our work has been governed entirely by the | 
needs of the children. While a systematic course, 
logically arranged, may be very helpful, there seems 
to be danger that such a course may become so stere- 
otyped as to prevent the connection between the 


HABIT. 


Habit is the deepest law of human nature. It is our supreme strength, if also, in certain circum- 


stances our miserablest weakness. 


Let me go once, winning my way with any earnestness of outlook 


and successfully arriving, my footsteps are an invitation to me to go the second time the same way; it 
is easier than any other way. Habit is our primal fundamental law —habit and imitation — there is 


nothing more perennial in us than those two. 


They are the source of all working and all apprentice-— 


ship, of all practise and all learning in the world.— Thomas Carlyle. 
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work and the life of the children which is so desirable 

We feel that we have gained a great deal this year. 
The children’s interest in the work has not lagged. 
It has not been drudging for them. They have ac- 
quired, besides the knowledge of sewing, an appre- 
ciation of the amount of work required to make a 
garment, and a desire, on the part of some, to be 
helpful in sewing at home. 


ROSKIN’S OPINION ON BOOKS. 

Mr. Ruskin’s censure was not confined to any par- 
ticular class of books. The needless volumes which, 
in his opinion, were unworthy of inclusion in any 
list of the hundred best books, include Sduthey and 
Longfellow among poets, Froude, Macaulay, and 
Emerson among essayists, and Thackeray, George 
Eliot, and Bulwer among the writers of fiction. The 
“poisonous” works were principally found in the de- 
partments of history and philosophy. Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” Voltaire’s 
histories, and Hume’s “England” were stricken out 
with a vigorous pen. Grote’s “History of Greece” 
vanished beneath a blot of ink, so great was Mr. 
Ruskin’s disapprobation of that historian’s master- 
piece. He would not tolerate the claims of John 
Stuart Mill, Darwin, or Locke. Mr. Ruskin’s com- 
mendations are not less characteristic. He recom- 
mends his disciples to read all the works of Plato, 
Carlyle, and Seott. Mr. Ruskin, as is well known, 
shared Mr. Gladstone’s enthusiastic admiration of 
the great Scottish novelist. “I should add,” he 
wrote at the same time, “one vital and essential book 
—Livy, (the two first books) and three plays of 
Aristophanes,—‘Clouds,’ ‘Birds,’ and ‘Plutus.’ Of 
travels I read myself all the old tomes I can get hold 
of; of modern, Humboldt is the central model. 
Forbes (James Forbes in ‘Alps’) is essential to the 
modern Swiss tourist of sense.”—William Stead, Jr., 
in the January Success. 


VHE TIME FOR EXPLANATIONS. 


In a very practical article in the Journal of Edu- 
cation entitled, “A Plea for the Pupil,” our atten- 
tion was called to a common mistake among teachers, 
namely, the being twenty-four hours late with ex- 
planations. We are forever expecting scholars to 
recite perfectly on subjects which we know they can- 
not understand from the text-book, and forever 
appearing with our explanation after they have been 
discouraged by a dismal failure. 

It has occurred to me that it might be well to add 
a few words concerning the time of giving the ex- 
planation. If, at the end of a recitation, you take 
a few minutes to explain difficult places in the next 
lesson, you met with this difficulty: The scholars 
have not yet looked at this lesson sufficiently to be 
able to appreciate the explanation that you give 
them. In other words, a class should read over a 
lesson or should study it considerably, at least 
enough to discover the dark places, before they can 
listen intelligently to the explanation. 

My plan for the teacher of one grade only is this: 
At the middle of the study period require the at- 
tention of the class for a few minutes, and proceed 
to explain the difficult points, always asking the 
pupils if they have met any difficulties other than 
the ones explained, and making these clear before 
having them resume their study. , 

For the teacher who hears recitations continu- 
ously during the day, and for the one who has charge 
of the classroom only, this has been my plan: Assign 
two lessons in each subject every day, an advanced 
lesson and a review lesson. The advanced lesson of 
to-day will become the review lesson of to-morrow. 
Let the scholars understand it in this light, but the 
teacher should consider the advanced lesson only a 
scouting line, so to speak, while she makes the re- 
view lesson the basis of the recitation. 

Expect everyone to have the review lesson well, 
hut in the advanced lesson call upon the brighter 
scholars to recite. After each one has recited, ex- 


plain fully all the difficult points that can be covered 
by that recitation, and continue in this way until 
you have covered the ground thoroughly, 


The more 


difficult places can be explained without first calling 
upon some one to recite. One should occasionally 
call upon the duller ones for the easier parts of the 
advanced lesson, so that they will not discover that 
they are usually expected to recite the review, for it 
is essential that everyone shall study this advanced 
lesson. Your explanations will then fall upon good 
ground, and will bring forth fruit. The scholars will 
all be attentive, for they have met the difficulties and 
know the surrounding material which could be easily 
understood, and thus understand readily what you 
say to them. 

In a class in physical geography I have had ex- 
cellent results from this method. Scarcely a mem- 
ber of a class of nearly thirty fell below ninety per 
cent. in a diffieult examination on the whole term’s 
work. Furthermore, in deseribing such things as 
the geyser, glacier, and artesian well, all gave the 
description T had given them and _ illustrated for 
them upon the blackboard, thus proving that my 
explanation, which they had heard but onve, had 
made a deeper impression than that of the text-book, 
which they had read a dozen times. I doubt, how- 
ever, if my explanation would have produced this 
effect had it been given before they had studied the 
subject at all. 

An explanation, given before the scholar has put 
any thought upon the subject explained, “goes into 
one ear and out the other.” ‘To be sure, by this plan 
scholars may, before class time, form incorrect ideas 
of certain things, but a good explanation will over- 
come this trouble. The very fact that the teacher’s 
understanding of a certain subject is different from 
the scholar’s often serves to make the pupil more 
attentive—W. H. Botsford, Bristol, Vt. 


TWO FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS, 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 


Washington, Feb, 22, 1732—-Lincoln, Feb. 12, 1809. 

Place portraits of Washington and Lincoln in the 
centre of the stage, beneath a double arch wreathed with 
evergreen and decorated with flags. 

Children enter, singing. Tune: 
Flag.” 


“Rally Round the 


We are marching from the east, 
We are coming from the west, 
_ Singing the praises of a nation; 
That all the men may hear 
Of the men we hold so dear, 
Singing the praises of a nation. 


CHORUS. 


For Washington and Lincoln, 
Hurrah, all, hurrah! 
Sing as we gather 
Here from afar: 
Yes, for Washington and Lincoln 
Let us ever sing, 
Sing all the praises of a nation. 

(They mareh to front of stage and take places facing 
the audience, Washington at the right, Lincoln at the 
left of the stage.) 

All.—We have come to bring you two names which, 
long as the nation shall stand, must be linked together— 
Washington and Lincoln! They stand for patriotism, 
gocdness, truth, and true manliness. Hand in hand they 
shall go down the centuries together. 

1.—Virginia sends you greeting. I come in her name, 
in honor of her illustrious son, George Washington, and 
she bids me tell you that he was born in her state Feb- 
ruary 22, 1732. 

Ali.—’Twas years and years ago! 

1.—Yes, one hundred and seventy years ago, almost 
two centuries. 

All.—That is a long time to remember. 

1.—Yet Washington’s name is still remembered and 
honored all over the land his valor and wisdom helped 
save, and for generations yet to come the children of 
the schools shall “give to him a million-tongued fame.” 
(Steps back, and a second child takes her place.) 

2.—Virginia bids me tell you that, as a boy, Wash- 
ington was manly, brave, obedient, and kind, and that 
he never told a lie. 

Song.: Tune: “What Can the Matter Be?” 

Dear, dear, who can believe it? 

Dear, dear, who can conceive it? 

Dear, dear, we scarce can believe that 

Never did he tell a lie. 

Oh, surely temptation must oft have assailed him, 

But courage and honor we know never failed him, 

So let us all follow his wondrous example, 


And never, no, never, tell lies. 

(All raise right hand, and say solemnly, 
promise.’’) 

3.—A brave and manly boy, he began work early in 
life, and in 1748, when only sixteen years old, was a 
surveyor of lands, often going long distances into the 
wilderness. 

4.—During the French and Indian war in 1755, he was 
appointed aid-de-camp to General Braddock. 

5.—In 1775 came the Revolutionary War, and he was 
appointed commander-in-chief of the American army. 

6.—In 1783, the war being over, he resigned his com- 


“We 


.mand and became a private citizen. 


7.—In 1787 he was chosen president of the convention 
which framed the constitution. 

8.—In 1789 he was chosen first president of the United 
States. 

9.—-He was re-elected in 1793. 

10.—At the close of his second term he retired from 
rifice, 

11.—He died at Mount Vernon December 14, 1799, 
honored and mourned by the whole nation, and leaving 
as a legacy to the world a life which is “a pattern for 
all public men, teaching what greatness is, and what 
the pathway to undying fame.” 

All.—“First in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen, he was second to none in 
‘he humble and endearing scenes of private life.’’ 

(Children representing Lincoln).—Washington was a 
great and good man, and so, tco, was the man whom we 
lelight to honor, whose title, “‘Honest Abe,” has passed 
into the language of our time as a synonym for all that 
is just and honest in man. 

1.—Kentucky is proud to claim him as one of her 
honored sons, and she bids me say that he was born 
in Hardin county, in that state, February 12, 1809. 

2.—Indiana, too, claims him. He was her son by adop- 
Lion, for when but seven years old his father moved to 
the southwestern part of that state, 

3.—IIInois also has a claim upon him. It was there 
that he helped build a log cabin for a new home, and 
split rails to fence in a cornfield. 

4.—Afterwards he split rails for a ome of clothes, 100 
rails for every yard of cloth. 

5.—From this work he earned the name, 
splitter!’ 

6.—In 1828 he became a flat-boatman, and twice went 
jown the river io New Orleans. 

7.—In 1832 he served as captain of a company in the 
Black Hawk War. 

8.—After the war he kept a country store, and was 
noted for his honesty. 

9.—Then he studied surveying, and for a while earned 
his living in this way. 

10.—In 1834 he was elected to the Legislature of IIli- 
nois. 

11.—In 1846. he became a member .of Congress. 

12.—In 1860 he was elected president of the United 
States. 

13.—The Civil War followed, and was not ended when, 
in 1864, he was elected for a second term. 

14.—April 14, 1865, he was shot by an assassin, and 
died early on the morning of the fifteenth. 


“The Rail- 


Song: “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
In spite of changing seasons of the years that come 
and go, 
Still his name to-day is cherished in the hearts of friend 
and foe, 
And the fand for which he suffered e’er shall honor him 
we know, 


While truth goes marching on!—Cho. 
All (both groups).--To both men we, the children of 


the nation, owe a debt of gratitude which we can only 


repay by a lifetime of work for God, humanity, and our 
country. Both have Jeft behind them words of wisdom, 
which, if heeded, will make us wiser and better men 
and women, boys and girls. 

1.—Washington says, “Without virtue and without in- 
tegrity, the finest talents and the most brilliant accom- 
plishments can never gain the respect or conciliate the 
esteem of the most valuable part of mankind.” 

2 (from Lincoln group).—Lincoln says, “I have one 
vote, and I shall always cast that against wrong as long 
as I live,” 

3 (from Washington group).—It was Washington who 
said, “If, to please the people, we offer what we ourselves 
disapprove, how can we afterwards defend our work?’ 

4.—Lincoln said, “In every event of life, it is right 
makes might.” 

All.— 
Oh, ‘wise and great! 
Their like, perchance, we ne’ecr shall cee again, 
But let us write their golden words upon the hearts of 
men, 
All sing. Tune: “America.” 
Turn now unto the past. 
There, long as life shall last, 
Their names find. 
Faithful, and true, and brave, 
Sent here our land to save, 
Men whom our Father gave, 
Brave, true, and kind, 
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COINED WORDS. 
BY C. W. ERNST, BOSTON. 

When the mint of the United States coins dol- 
lars it takes old coins, or bars, or metal fresh from 
the mine, gives the right stamp, which is nothing 
but a guarantee of weight and fineness, and sends 
the coin out to serve the people. The mint does not 
create. Man is not a creator. When men have 
need of a new word, to name a new commodity, an 
act, or principle, they draw upon the resources of 
their ancient speech, recast or restamp some old 
word, give it a new birth, and send it forth upon its 
mission. 

Such new words, or fresh coinages, have a birth- 
day, a birthplace, and a birthright; like other chil- 
dren of men, they grow up weak or strong, they 
migrate, sometimes over wide areas; occasionally they 
marry and have offspring; in the struggle of life 
they wear off, like coins; and sooner or later they are 
melted down or die. It is this biographical or 
human element in words and phrases which consti- 
tutes their unfailing interest, and this interest ap- 
peals alike to plain people and the greatest student:. 
The reason is obvious. Words are the mirror of the 
people that coin them, and they reflect the mind of 
the people rather better, perhaps, than architecture 
and other visible monuments, which perish or 
vanish—Address before the Bostonian Society, 
1896. 


AN HISTORICAL DEBATE. 


BY RALPH D. BUSH, OAKHURST, N. J. 


We contemplate with pleasure the tendency which 
exists to revive the old-time debating society. The 
efforts which the public schools are making to bring 
into popular favor this almost forgotten heritage of 
“the little red schoolhouse” are all the more com- 
mendable when we realize how few persons there are 
in any community who have the power to expres: 
themselves clearly, forcibly, and logically. It must 
be apparent to anyone who gives the matter serious 
thought that this almost morbid condition has, to a 
great extent, resulted from a decline of the debat- 
ing society of our forefathers. 

The choice of a subject is a matter for serious 
consideration, especially if it is to be dealt with in 
the elementary or high school. When the debate is 
to be given by pupils in these grades, the topic se- 
lected should be one which grows naturally out of 
the school work. As an illustration of the point in 
question, the following account of a public debate 
recently given by our pupils may prove of interest. 
The debaters were chosen hy ballot from the mem- 
bers of the advanced class in American history. By 
request, the American Scenic and Historic Reserva- 
tion Society of New York city, through a’ committee 
composed of Francis Whiting Halsey, formerly lit- 
eray editor of the New York Times, but now with 
D. Appleton & Co. of New York city, Ira K. Morris 
of West New Brighton, N. Y., author of “life of 
Aaron Burr,” “History of Staten Island,” ete., and 
Fdward Hagaman Hall, secretary of the society and 
historical writer and lecturer, submitted for debate 
the question: Resolved, that the colonies could not 
have achieved their independence had the control of 
the Hudson valley passed into British hands during 
the war. 

The arguments, both affirmative and negative, 
were prepared from the thoughts which were devel- . 
oped in the daily work of the class. The stage in 
the assembly room was tastefully decorated with a 
handsome flag, holly, and white bunting. The con- 
testants snoke for about five minutes each. without 
notes. and demonstrated their statements from a 
relief map. The judges were also selected from the 
American Scenic and Historic Reservation Society. 
These gentlemen acted in this capacity: Ira K. Mor- 
ris of West New Brighton, N. Y.. Reginald Pelham 
Bolton. and Fdward Hagaman Hall, both of New 
York city. The decision was based entirely on the 
merits of the arguments, and was a unanimous vic- 
tory for the negative side. Mr. Morris rendered the 
decision. and Mr. Bolton spoke on the merits of the 
facts. Mr. Hall, in the name of the society, pre- 


sented handsome silver medals to all the contestants. 
The affirmative speakers wore red ribbon and the 
negative white. A large audience witnessed the 
exercises. 

The result has greatly intensified the interest of 
the history students. This in itself has made all 
efforts well worthy, from an educational point of 
view. 


WHAT IS NEWS. 

The night editor of the New York Sun says: “If 
you should see a dog running down Broadway with 
a tin can tied to his tail, it isn’t worth a line. But 
if you should see a dog with a tin can tied to his 
tail ‘walking’ down Broadway, it’s worth a column.” 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN 
LITERATUKE*—(XXIX.) 


BY CHARLES B. KELLEY. 

(Cotton Mather. (Noted Cler- 
gyman.) 

Jonathan Edwards. 
physician.) 

John Eliot (Translated Bi- 
ble into Indian Tongue.) 

( Benjamin Franklin. 

Fitz-Greene Halleck. 
(Marco Bozzaris.) 

Joseph R. Drake. (Amer- 
ican Flag.) 

Revolutionary Senay Joseph Hopkinson. (Hail 

1750—1830. Columbia.) 

Francis 8S. Key. (Star 
Spangled Banner.) 

Samuel Woodworth. (Old 
Oaken Bucket.) 

| Audubon. (Naturalist.) 

( William Cullen Bryant 

James Fenimore Cooper. 

Washington Irving. 

William H. Prescott. (Historian.) 

George Bancroft. ( Historian.) 

John Lothrop Motley. (Historian.) 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

Edgar Allan Poe. 

James Russell Lowell. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
Tom’s Cabin.) 

Thomas Buchanan Reed. 
dan’s Ride.) 

Samuel L. Clemens. 
Abroad. ) 

George William Curtis. 
Harper’s Monthly.) 

Donald Grant Mitchell. 
of a Bachelor.) 

John 8. C. Abbott. (Biographer.) 

Edward Everett Hale. (Man With- 
out a Country.) 

Edward Eggleston. (Hoosier School 
Master, 

Bayard Taylor. (Views Afoot.) 

Edward Bellamy. (Looking Back 
ward.) 

John T. Trowbridge. 
bonds. ) 

Lew Wallace. (Ben Hur.) 

Louisa M. Alcott. (Little Women.) 

| Henry D. Thoreau. ( Walden.) 


Colonial Period. (Meta- 


1600—1750. 


(Uncle 
(Sheri- 


National 
Period. 
1830—— 


(Innocents 


wan 


(Edited 


(Reveries 


(The Vaga- 


*Copy righted. 


LIMIT YOUR SUBJECT IN WRITING. 


To use a homely illustration, no person would 
attempt to discuss cake-baking, all kinds of cakes in 
all kinds of ways, and do it al] in ten minutes. Yet 
that same person will attempt a subject in literature 
or art or economics which is quite as broad in its 
scope, and far more difficult to expound. Again, 
with a broad subject, a person has no idea where to 
begin, nor where to leave off. Ask a skilled engineer 
to talk for ten minutes on machinery, and he will 
be at a loss what to say. Ask him to explain the 
principle of the ball governor, and he will give you 
a clear explanation. Limit your subject, then, when 
you aim to make clear what is not known.—From 
“Practical Studies in English,” by B, A. Heydrick, 
in the Chautauquan, 


WHITTIER'S FROST SP1RIT. 


A LANGUAGE LESSON. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


Whittier’s poem, “The Frost Spirit,” had been 
carefully read, and the children had become much in- 
terested in it. The first stanza was written upon the 
board:— 

‘+ He comes, — he comes, —the Frost Spiritcomes! You may 


trace his footsteps now 
On the naked woods and the blasted fields and the brown 


hill’s withered brow. 

He has smitten the leaves of the gray old trees where their 
pleasant green came forth, 

And the winds, which follow wherever he goes, have shaken 


them down to the earth.” 

Have the four remaining stanzas written on the 
board, if possible. Request the pupils to tell in their 
own words the meaning of these lines, then write 
them in prose, giving careful attention to the par- 
graphing, spelling, penmanship, capitals, and punctu- 
ation Let the pupils give the leading thoughts in 
the poem, and place a brief outline upon the board 
to guide them. 

Then follow with requirements suggested by the 
lines : — 

‘* You may trace his footsteps now, 
On the naked woods.” 


Name some beautiful forest trees. What were the 
colors displayed after the frost came? 

Make a list of the forest trees and their colors. 
Make a list of fruit trees and the colors of the fruit. 
How do the colors compare? Make a list of shade 
trees. Draw an elm leaf, a maple, an oak. What 
forest trees are used for lumber? Make alist of nut- 
bearing trees. What trees are soft wood? What 
trees are hard wood? Make alist of evergreen trees. 
Write a single sentence about forest trees; a com. 
pound sentence about forest trees and fruit trees. 
Divide the words of over three syliables, and mark 
the accented syllables. 

What are the principal objects mentioned in the 
poem as being visited by the Frost Spirit? 
naked woods. 
blasted fields. 
brown hills. 


the lakes. 
the dancing streams. 


From the frozen Labrador. 


Frost Spirit visits 


Whence comes 


the Frost Spirit? From the icy northern seas. 


From northern blasts. 

Write the effect of the Frost Spirit’s visit on 
woods, fields, hills, lakes, and streams. 

Make a list of the words that express action and 
write the parts of the verbs, as : — 


come came come 
trace traced traced 


Write sentences, using the different forms; also 
annex “ing” to these action words and form new 
sentences. 

This having been accomplished, give careful atten- 
tion to the pronunciation of these words ending in 
“ing.” 

Make a list of the adjectives and write out their 
com parisons, as: — 


old older oldest 
sees 


Use the comparative and superlative forms in 
sentences. Carefully impress that the comparative 
is used in comparing two objects. From the list of 
adjectives selected from the poem give synonyms, as: 
old — aged, mature, time-honored ; pleasant — cheer- 
ful, gay, agreeable. Select words from this list of 
adjectives for which antonyms may be given, as; — 


old — young 
pleasant — sober 

dark— ...... 
beautiful— ....., 
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Are there any paronymous words in this lesson? 


Make out a list, as: There, their. 
in inn 


bear 
Write sentences illustrating the correct spelling 


and use of these words. | 
Make a list of the words that rhyme, as : — 


now forth 


brow 


earth 


ee 


Assign different pupils a stanza to paraphrase. 


A sketch of Whittier’s life should be written by 
the pupils, who may be guided by an outline like the 


following : — 


Birth 


Whittier ¢ 
Literary 


Death | 


School life 


When. 


Where. | 


career 


East Haverhill, Mass. 
December 17, 1807. 


Early home—Haverhill. 
District School. 
Haverhill Academy. 


Poems published in 
papers and magazines. 
Editor of four papers. 


Amesbury, Mass. 
September 10, 1892. 


| solves Not to Have? 
to different ages of man’s life, and when some par- 
ticularly disagreeable trait 
offended, one would roughly estimate that person’s 
age, and on the page devoted to “Forty to Forty-five 
Years” would make this entry :— 


HABITS ONE RESOLVES NOT TO HAVE. 


The philosopher has cherished the theory that it 
?, would be helpful to keep a book of “Habits One Re- 


> There would be pages devoted 


in another person 


.|. “About this age be careful not to ask too many 


|questions. 


Even interest may be mistaken.” 


Or under “Twenty-five to Thirty” :— 
“Remember that several others have lived before. 


They, too, may have ideas about things,” and so on. 

The chief difficulty about this plan is that it would 
have to be begun before writing habits were formed. 
The philosopher launches the idea, however, for the 
sake of a waiting world.—Selected. 


A FREE CUTTING LESSON. 


PRIMARY 


GRADES. 


| BY CARRIE W. CONKLING, 


Supervising Teacher ot Drawing, Brooklyn. 


and work. 


reason for it. 
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BOY RUNNING TO SHOW ACTION. 


In presenting this lesson to the children, be sure 
to instill seriousness and earnestness of thought. 
Even little children can be made to feel that they 
must have quiet around’ them to be able to think 


Take time to present the lesson, to bring out the 


I beg of you, do not think it is waste of time to 
Or ts (to the point) before actually 
‘ginning the work, and in a short time you will 
see good results from it. 

Do not say to the children, “Now, children, we 
a cutting lesson, going to cut a 
°Y Tunning; who ever saw a boy run? Well, take 
your scissors and eut with me.” 
¢ut before them, and they follow. 
T call that waste time, and if the results do look 
a boy running, what have they learned? As 
me children in the class who 


Then stand and 


ml try to give the lesson to you, exactly as I 
‘‘e lt to the fifth primary grade in one of the 
klyn, the other day, with most excel- 


ilehee a child to run across the floor, in front 
'e class, first slowly, so all the children could 
ipa movement of the legs, the bending of the 
4, ‘“¢ position of the feet; when one foot is on 
s the other? Off the ground, in 


’ Then run faster, what is the difference? One 


foot on the ground, the other 
still higher. 
Then have a child start to 
run, stopping. quickly, holding 
y still the legs—have the child 
a feel the slant from waist to 
knee, from knee to feet; have all the children to- 
gether make that direction in the air, with their 
finger, to impress on their minds the direction. 
Then have some children draw on the blackboard 
that direction of the 
legs, with straight 
lines. 
Then ask another 


child to draw the 
whole with 
straight lines, run- 


ning, for the action. 
Then another, mak- 

ing him run faster. 
Then dress him up 
with his coat, etce., 

using straight lines, 
Now, we are all 
a ready for the scissors. 
Show the children 
how to hold the paper in one hand, and the scissors 
in the other. I have found in using a papér boy, 
(a boy being cut in parts, and joined with fasteners) 
that the children have gained a great deal, in a short 
time, in seeing action. I have a child come before 


the class, so all the children can see, and move the 
paper boy, into the action of running. I will give 
you the drawing of the paper boy. 


MANUAL TRAINING THACHERS. 


BY MILO. 


“Manual Training Teacher” is naturally enthusi- 
astic for his favorite subject, but he needn’t be so bel- 
licose about it. That’s the trouble with you special- 
ists. You try to ram your remedies down our throats. 
That’s the reason vou don’t get on faster than you 
do. If you realized more that the people needed to 
be interested in your improvements and won over to 
them: if you were a little more modest and less on 
the offensive, it seems to me that if you really have a 
good thing, you could get it adopted more rapidly 
than you are doing at present. ' 

But it is foolish for you, young man, to intimate 
that your elders don’t know about manual training. 
We studied its progress before you left the infant 
class. This newspaper has been a consistent advo- 
cate of intelligent manual training since 1886. If 
you will ask some of the Brooklyn men with good 
memories, you will find that the school you are now 
probably engaged in was established in answer to a 
public demand fostered and extended by the EFagle’s 
publication of the arguments of manual! training ad- 
vocates. But no sane man has ever held that manual 
training is all that our school system needs in order 
to satisfy the constant demand of the public for the 
best school service conceivable. 

You can’t fight with me because we have too manv 
points of agreement. Manual training is a géod 
thing. T am willing to admit that sawing wood in 
any kind of way is likely, in a maioritv of caves. to 
produce some moral benefit. T will grant vou that 
some virtue may he acquired by grasping a hammer 
handle. as was gained from precious drugs that 
sweated out of the wooden bat in the Arabian tale. 
Where many of you teachers make the mistake is in 
assuming that the exercises themselves do the teach- 


ing. —Brooklyn Eagle, 


SPELLING. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT F, E. PARLIN, 
Quincy, Mass. 


In recent years spelling has been the most neg- 
lected subject of the curriculum. In many places, 
the spelling book has been banished from the schools 
as a useless if not a harmful thing. The pupils 
were expected to learn to spell incidentaily— 
by mental absorption. The results have not been 
quite as predicted. It has been found that many 
pupils who have incidentally learned to spell are 
apt to spell incidentally, simply because their men- 
tal pores and lymphatics are not adapted to that 
method. Some strongly eye-minded children will 
spell very well without giving any special attention 
to the matter, but with many, spelling is an art 
acquired with difficulty. Their spelling is mechan- 
ical, and, like everything mechanical, is perfected 
only by careful attention and much practice. One 
may say spelling is of little educational importance, 
yet no one forgives a poor speller. A speaker may 
make mistakes in pronunciation or even in gram: 
mar, and be pardoned, but let him in writing mis- 
spell a word, and there is no escape from the charge 
of illiteracy. Some years ago during a heated 
presidential campaign one of the leading candidates 
was actually accused of the crime of having mis- 
spelled a word. Few, however, would regard spell- 
ing as an adequate test of one’s education, although 
it is too important to be neglected by the schools. 

To give incidental attention to important words 
wherever found is well, but not enough. There 
should be a special daily exercise in which the 
pupils give careful attention to the form, pronun- 
ciation, and meaning of a few new words; and, in 
the upper grades, to prefixes, suffixes, and deriva- 
tion. Every new word added to the child’s vocabu- 
lary is the key to new thoughts. The work in spell- 
ing should be more than learning the correct ar- 
rangement of letters in words. It should be an ele- 
mentary word study for the purpose of making 
clear and definite the words the child has already 
acquired, and of adding new words to his vocabu- 
lary. 

It has been the custom for the teacher to select 
for spelling, words from the reading lesson or from 
the text-book in geography or history. This prac- 
tice as a supplementary exercise, especially for the 
spelling of proper names, may be valuable; but, if 
the only instruction in spelling, it is open to 
criticism. ‘The vocabulary is not broad enough— 
many common words are entirely omitted. The 
teacher selects words that are in his or her vocabu- 
lary, and teachers’ vocabularies differ widely. The 
country bred has one, the city bred another; those 
from poor, homes one, those reared under more 
favorable conditions another; men one, women still 
another. Not only are many important words en- 
tirely omitted, but the teacher above, not know.ng 
the words taught in the grades below, duplicates 
many of them so that the same words not infre- 
quently keep reappearing in the spelling lists. 
Again, time is wasted upon derived forms when the 
child is familiar with the simple form. If the 
pupil is master of accept, for instance, there is no 
need so far as the spelling is concerned of giving 
him accepts, accepting, accepted, acceptable, ac- 
ceptor, acceptation, acceptance, unaccepted, ete., to 
the number of thirty or more, for he already has the 
key to the whole list. Thus it appears that the 
first thing needed in the teaching of this subject is 
a carefully selected and suitably graded list of 
words, for no one would attempt to teach all the 
words of our language. This list should consist of 
a few thousand of the commonest English words in 
their simplest form, except in those cases where a 
derived form is in more general use. Such a list 
upon which much time and care had been spent and 
which had been tested by actual use for several 
years was unanimously adopted by your board, and 
ordered printed. It has been published in conveni- 
ent form under the name of the Quincy Word List, 


[ Coptinued onjpage 41.) 
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All honor to Chicago for substituting “woman” for 
“lady” teacher. 


Cornell has 2,968 students, from 46 states and 16 
foreign countries. There are 380 professors. 


High school mathematics are in disrepute in many 
places. It will be a sad day for America when 
mathematics fail to hold a leading place in high 
schools. 


New York schools cost $50,000,000 a year. To be 
exact, it was, last year, $49,331,257, of which $22,716,- 
530 was for salaries of teachers. The average cost 
per pupil was $41.15; the per capita cost was $5.14. 
A great state is New York. 


The choice of Horace G. Wadlin as librarian of the 
Boston public library is one of the most important 
events in library circles since the promotion of Mr. 
Putnam to the congressional library. Mr. Wadlin 
succeeded Colonel Carroll D. Wright in the Massa- 
chusetts labor bureau of statistics, and has all the 
business qualifications needed in the new position. 


GREATEST NEED OF 19038. 

Better pay for good teaching is the greatest of all 
professional meeds in 1903. Every city and town 
that has not increased the pay of teachers within 
four years should be brought to do it in 1903. 


BOSTON SCHOOL BUARD. 

Never in the history of the city have there been so 
many factions as this year. On Monday evening of 
this week they voted thirty times in the vain at- 
tempt to elect a chairman, and then adjourned until 
Friday. Unless we greatly mistake, there has never 
been any doubt of Mr. Cushing’s re-election. He is 


the only one that any considerable number really 


want, and as a matter of fact, all of the old board, 
including Mrs. Duff, and half of the new members 
prefer Cushing to anyone else. It was simply im- 
possible to find an excuse for doing what all desired 
to see done. 

There is not a squarer man to be found than Graf- 
ton D. Cushing, and no one appreciates this better 
than Mrs. Duff and Dr. Gallivan. Unless all signs 
fail, Mr: Cushing will be elected on Friday, the 16th. 


TWO YEARS’ COLLEGE COURSE. 

The richest comment upon the two years’ college 
course scheme is by President Woodrow Wilson of 
Princeton, who has settled the two-year college 
course proposition in this sentence:— 

“T cannot imagine how anybody who ever saw a 
sophomore could ever think of graduating one in that 
condition.” 

The Boston Herald says: “This renders all further 
discussion of the subject superfluous and unneces- 
sary.” If any sarcasm was ever effective to the limit, 
this is. . 


MARKING THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


A writer in the Brooklyn Eagle suggests that a!l 
the teachers be required twice each year to mark the 
superintendent from their standpoint, and that his 
rank, salary, and continuance in office be based on 
these averages. The topics upon which he is to be 
marked are:— : 

Personality. 

Manners. 

Scholarship. 

Experience (as a teacher). 
Professional Training. 
Respect for Teachers. 

Dress. 

Habits. 
Discipline. 

Results. 

Love of Children. 

Attitude Toward -Politicians. 

Aside from the “fun” apparent in the proposition, 
thefe isin it the suggestion that teachers should 
have some privileges in the ranking system. 


—— 


MARKING OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

Why not require teachers to “mark” each member 
of the school board, and publish their marks in the 
public prints? Here is a suggestive schedule:— 

Education. 

Professional preparation 

Personal habits. 

Knowledge of children. 

Knowledge of teaching. 

Personal character. 

Attitude toward politicians. 


N. E. A. COMMENTS.—( V.) 

Texas teachers write that there has never before 
been anything approaching the interest in the Bos- 
ton meeting. 

From Kentucky, also, comes word that there is 
every indication of a large attendance. 

New Mexico, for the first time, is to have an organ- 
ized movement looking to a visit to the N. E. A. 

There have been inquiries as to E. R. Warren, who 
bas charge of the local arrangements of the N. EF. A., 
with headquarters at 60 State street, Boston. Mr. 
Warren is one of the notable young men of the city, 
with residence in Brookline. He is a man of very 
large means and adequate leisure, and no man, not 
excepting President Eliot, could better represent 
Boston hospitality. To secure him for this service 
is as great good fortune to the N. E. A. as to get 
President Eliot’s consent to be president. Not the 
most sanguine considered it possible even for Presi- 
dent Eliot to enlist a man of Mr. Warren’s social, 
scholastic, and financial standing to take charge of 
local affairs. All inquiries of any nature should be 
addressed to Mr. Warren, 

The following comments are mostly reprinted 
from the Boston Herald, which is booming the N, E. 
A, in many ways;— 


Edwin D. Mead at the Faneuil Hall school rally 
recently asked that Boston prepare to be on her best 
behavior, educationally, next. July, when we shall 
have 20,000 visiting teachers in attendance upon the 
National Educational Association, July 6-9. Few 
realize what these words mean, and it is none too 
early to begin a campaign for the purpose of calling 
attention to the privilege and responsibility which 
this meeting suggests. 

The N. E. A. was organized in 1857, but no meet- 
ings were held’ in 1861-2-7 and 1878, so that this 
will be the forty-third annual meeting of a forty- 
seven-year-old association. 

It has met in New England but once, and that was 
thirty-one years ago. There have been nine New 
England men elected to the presidency, which makes 
it clear that it is time for New England to entertain 
this association right royally. For the first time in 
the history of the N. E. A., the president is selected 
from the city in which the meeting is held, and this 
could not have been but for the universal desire to 
come to Boston, and the appreciation of the honor 
of having President Eliot as a leader. For the first 
time, practically, the vote for a place of meeting was 
unanimous and hearty. 
~ Until fifteen years ago there were no large meet-— 
ings, no meetings with 2,500 in attendance, but for 
fifteen years there has been but one meeting in a 
northern state with so few as 4,600 in attendance, 
and it often goes above 10,000, and once it has gone 
as high as 13,656. This is not an estimated, nor a 
merely registered attendance, but represents a nfem- 
bership fee of $2, and does not inelude a large num- 
ber in attendance who do not pay this fee. 

Next July there will be more than 20,000 in Bos- 
ton, or fifty per cent. more than ever before. 
This is not a random guess, but is based 
upon much correspondence of a man qualified to 
judge, who has also visited twenty different states in 
connection with education since it was known that 
the meeting would be in Boston. It is entirely 
within bounds to say that New England will have 
4,000 in attendance, and she has never had so many 
as 500 but once. In New York, for the first time, 
every summer school, institute, and other educa- 
tional gathering postpones its opening until after 
July 10, and State Superintendent Charles R. Skin- 
ner is officially calling the attention of every educa- 
tional gathering and all school officers to the meet- 
ing, and is urging attendance. 

New York city alone will send a larger delegation 
than the state has ever sent when it has met outside 
her borders, and the state will send more than three 
times as many as she has ever sent to any outside 
meeting. Illinois, that always leads in attendance. 
will send more than 2,000, of which Chicago alone 
will send 1,000. Pennsylvania has had the entire 
state districted, and excursions are being organized 
in every section. With Maryland and Delaware, she 
will send 1,000 easily. Ohio will do as well, and 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa will each 
come close to that figure from present indications. 
California, Oregon, and Washington together will 
send nearly 1,000. A letter from Texas a few days 
since says there is to be a large attendance from 
that state, attracted not only by the meeting, but by 
the Harvard, Marthas Vineyard, Woods Hole, and ‘ 
Boston summer schools. | 

This is the most valuable large association that 
ever visits a city. It is one of the three largest, the 
(r. A. R. and the Y. P. 8. C. E. alone rivalling it. 
Those people never remain for any considerable 
time because of the limit on their tickets, while the 
teachers’ tickets are good until September 1, which 
means that they will spend their vacations in New 
Kngland. If it were worth while to consider th: 
purely financial phase of it, it could be easily shown 
that they will leave from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 
hereabouts. But this is of slight consequence in 
comparison with the lasting benefit of having 20,000 
teachers, principals, and superintendents carrying 
favorable impressions of us to hundreds of thousand: 
of children. 

Better yet is the influence these school people wil! 
bring with them and leave as their contribution. 
The leaders from other sections will bring a spirit. 
a breadth of view, an intensity of purpose which wil! 
be well worth while, 
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“The program will undoubtedly be the strongest 
and most varied in the history of the association. 
{n the four days there will be upward of forty large 
meetings. These will deal with every topic of spec- 
ial and general educational interest. There will be 
upward of 200 different men and women reading 
papers or making formal addresses, aside from the 
more than 200 others who will speak informally. If 
precedents are followed, practically all of the 200 
will come from outside of Massachusetts, which 
means more than can be appreciated by way of new 
influences. 

Greatest of all will be the opportunity to have our 
hospitality appreciated. Only those who know the 
West and South intimately have any idea of the false 
impression of New England. “Inhospitable as a 
statue” is a favorite fling by those who do not know 
us. Those who have a good knowledge of all sec- 
tions and cities affirm that there is not an equally 
hospitable convention city in the United States. 
Let this be proven next July. 

Tt is no holiday affair to provide for a convention 
of 20,000 people, and even Boston cannot do it with- 
out preparing for it on a large scale. Only men of 
affairs can grapple with the problems that will con- 
front us by and by. Take the simple question of 
correspondence. It is said that there will be 10,000 
letters requiring prompt, intelligent official answers. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles raised $16,000 each. 
No city has expended less than $8,000. Boston will 
expend about $20,000, all told. Fortunately, there 
will be no lack of funds and no waste of money. 
We have the great good fortune of having the presi- 
dent of the N. E. A. a resident of our city, a man 
of affairs, a great leader, to whose every call there 
will be a prompt and adequate response 


THE WHKEK IN REVIEW. 

The wdministration policy regarding trusts may 
fairly be taken as expressed in the letter addressed 
by Attorney-General Knox to the chairmen of the 
Senate and House committees having anti-trust bills 
under consideration. ‘The program includes injunc- 
tion and punishment for discriminations affecting 
interstate trade, aimed both at those who give and 
those who receive advantages by such arrangements; 
penalties for transporting freight at lower than pub- 
lished rates; provisions to reach the combinations 
which produce within a state, but whose products 
enter into interstate commerce; provisions for the 
fullest publicity of all the operations of corporations; 
the creation of a commission to investigate the opera- 
tion of interstate corporations: and legislation to 
hasten the final decision of pending cases. This is a 
large program. Some features of it are incorporated 
in the Littlefield and Hoar bills, but not to such an 
extent as to justify regarding either of those bills as 
an administration measure. 

* 

The interval between the reassembling of Congress 
and its final adjournment is only eight weeks; and it 
is idle to expect a great deal of legislation in that 
time, largely occupied, as it must be, with the appro- 
priation bills. A variety of important measures, 
anti-trust bills, the statehood bill, the immigration 
bill, the eight-hour bill, the Philippine currency bill, 
the bill creating a department of commerce, and the 
reciprocity treaty with Cuba await action, and sey- 
eral of them have passed One branch; but to enact 
any of-them into laws will require more resolute pur- 
pose than has yet been manifested. 

* * * 

On the reassembling of Congress, after the holiday 
recess, bills were introduced in both houses provid- 
ing for the suspension of the collection of duties 
upon coal. The Senate bill called for a suspension 
for ninety days, the House bill for ten months. 
These bills are to be regarded as an expression of 
feeling rather than as real measures of‘relief. When 
coal is selling to the consumer at $15 a ton and up- 
ward, a duty of sixty-seven cents on the ton does 
not signify much in its effect on the price. The real 
trouble is that the acute public necessity is the 
speculators’ opportunity, and that so many of those 
concerned in the production, transportation, and 
selling of coal, and the substitutes for coal as well, 
are eager to make money, at whatever cost of public 


suffering, 


The coal situation grows worse rather than better. 
Neither miners nor operators show much considera- 
tion for the public. 'The miners, in many instances, 
prolonged their Christmas celebrations well into the 
new year, thereby materially diminishing the product 
of coal. The coal railroads have released the inde- 
pendent coal companies from the contracts fixing 
the price of coal, making a virtue of necessity, as the 
independent operators were breaking the contracts 
anyway. The immediate result was a jump of $5 a 
ton in the price of anthracite at New York. At the 
mines they are charging one price locally, and a 
much higher price for shipment. So the consumer 
is between the upper and nether millstone. 

* 


The legislatures of forty states, more or less, are 
now in session, and in about three-fourths of them 
the choice of a United States senator is one of the en- 
grossing items of business. The two states upon 
which outside interest chiefly centres are Delaware 
and Colorado. In Delaware, Mr. Addicks, whose 
unfulfilled ambitions have so long kept the state 
from having any representation whatever in the 
Senate, is as obstinate as ever in adhering to his 
simple program, “Addicks or no one.” He is within 
four votes of carrying his point this time. In Colo- 
rado, one party is in control of one branch, and the 
other of the other. Contests over seats are matur- 
ing in both houses, and it seems likely that the dom- 
inant party in each case will unseat its opponents 
with scant ceremony. The outlook is for a long 
deadlock. 

* * 

Race antipathies are cropping up unpleasantly in 
the South in connection with appointments to fed- 
eral office. President Roosevelt has made it clear 
from the start that he did not intend to regard a 
black skin as a barrier to all preferment. He indi- 
cated this when he entertained Booker Washington 
at dinner, and emphasized it when he removed a lead- 
ing Alabama white Republican from office for refus- 
ing negro delegates seats in the state Republican con- 
vention. ‘The issue was raised again when he nom- 
inated Dr. Crum of Charleston as collector; and it 
has just come up in a still more acute form in the 
case of the colored postmistress at Indianola, Miss. 
After nine years of unimpeachably faithful service, 
this woman was forced to resign by the hostile dem- 
onstrations of the whites. The president’s response 
was an order discontinuing the Indianola office alto- 
gether. 

* * 

The European powers are at odds with China over 
the payment of the indemnity. They insist that 
China is bound to make payment in gold or its 
equivalent, thus sustaining the whole loss conse- 
quent upon the recent heavy decline in silver. 
China insists that she cannot and will not do more 
than to pay at the ratio which existed when the pro- 
tocol was signed. The United States sides with 
China, or at least takes the ground that under exist- 
ing circumstances, the Powers, rather than China, 
should carry the loss incident to the fall of silver. 
This attitude of the United States makes a joint 
note out of the question, and it seems likely that 
China’s simple “non possumus” will carry the day, 
even though a strict interpretation of the protocol 
favors the view taken by the Powers. The case 
seems to be one in which it is wiser and more profit- 
able to be generous. 

ok 

Senor Sagasta, the eminent Spanish statesman, 
survived by only a month his retirement from the 
head of the ministry. He was sick and enfeebled by 
age when he gave over the cares of office to Senor 
Silvela early in December, and his death, at the age 
of seventy-six, although sudden, was not unexpected. 
His public career spanned nearly half a century of 
Spanish history. He began as a radical, and was 
twice concerned in insurrectionary movements dur- 
ing the reign of Isabella. But after Isabella’s death 
he became a supporter of the constitutional mon- 
archy, and rendered faithful service to Alphonso 
XII, to the queen regent, and to young Alphonso 
XIII. He was adroit, honest, and patriotic, and if 
at times he seemed lacking in firmness, allowance 
must be made for the difficulties of his position and 
the untrustworthiness of politicians with whom he 
had to deal, 


[ Continued from page 89. 


and supplied to all the elementary schools. In this 
list no word appears twice, so the pupils make new 
acquisitions each week. They master about eight 
hundred words a year, which means about six thou- 
sand at the end of the grammar school course. But 
as these are chiefly “key words” they should have 
command of about twenty thousand forms. 

As I see it, the order of steps in teaching and 
learning to spell new words is as follows: First, the 
form: present the word without division into syl- 
lables and without diacritical marks to the eye. A 
correct visual image is the beginning of correct 
spelling. Marks and division into syllables change 
the form or appearance of the word and just so far 
render the visual image defective. 

The second is the correct pronunciation of the 
word. If necessary, it may be presented upon the’ 
blackboard properly divided and marked, but 
should be erased as soon as the pupils are sure of 
the pronunciation. One does not know a word until 
he recugnizes it in its usual form and can pronounce 
it correctly without the aid of divisions or marks, 
In the use of words, whether in speaking, reading, 
or writing, one has no such aids. Therefore, he 
should master the pronunciation as completely as 
the spelling. There should be pronouncing tests, 
using the-words which have been taught. The third 
step is the meaning of the word, which should be 
clearly in the mind of the pupil before he attempts 
to spell it. ‘The form and meaning should be asso- 
ciated constantly. From the fifth grade up, not 
only the commonest meanings should be. brought 
out, but the pupils should be led to discover 
synonyms and antonyms, care being taken to show 
the shades of difference between synonymous words, 
The meaning of a word is made more definite not 
only by comparing it with words of similar mean- 
ing, but also with those of opposite meaning. 

The fourth step is to call attention to the ar 
rangement of letters, if there is anything peculiar 
or likely to be troublesome; otherwise say nothing 
about the arrangement. The last step is practice in 
using the word both orally and in writing with the 
meaning in mind. It is better to use it in sentences 
than alone, and better for the pupil to compose ihe 
sentences than for the teacher to dictate them, 

Usually too many words are assigned for a lesson 
It has been our custom on Monday to write neatly 
and clearly upon the blackboard in front of the 
class twenty words in groups of five, and to teach 
the first five. On Tuesday these are dictated to the 
class for spelling, and the next five are taught, and 
so on through the week. On the next Monday the 
twenty words of the preceding week are reviewed, 
and twenty new words placed on the board. By 
this method the words are before the eyes of the 
pupils a week—long enough to make their forme 
familiar. 

The recitation in spelling is conducted in vari- 
ous ways—sometimes the teacher dictates the words 
and the pupils write them as a test. Again, the 
teacher dictates the words and the pupils write sen- 
tences involving the correct use of the words. At 
another time, the teacher may dictate sentences in- 
volving the correct use of the words while the 
pupils write them. In the upper grades after some 
instruction in prefixes and suffixes, the teacher is 
at liberty to dictate derivatives instead of the words 
in the lesson. 

The benefits of oral spelling are not generally ap- 
preciated. It is freely granted that the only use 
of spelling in practical life is in writing, but in 
learning to spell the ear-minded child is greatly 
helped by oral spelling. It also affords a good drill 
in clear enunciation and correct pronunciation 
Every few weeks there should be a review of at least 


‘the most difficult words taught during the year, and 


“a good old-fashioned” spelling match is well 
adapted to that purpose. It also arouses a real in- 
terest in spelling. Two rules should always be ob 
served in connection with it, however,—notice of 
the words to be used should be given several days in 


advance, and, during the match, no pupil shouid be | 


allowed a second trial if he misses the first time. 
There should be no guessing. In the lower grades 
oral spelling should predominate,—Report. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


OOM PAUL’S OWN STORY. The Memoirs of Paul 
Kruger, Told by Himself. Recorded by H. C. Bredell, 
His Private Secretary, and Piet Grobler, Ex-Under 
Secretary of State. Edited by H. Schavalter. Pub- 
lished simultaneously in many countries. The Ameri- 
can Edition, in one handsome volume, with photo- 
gravure portrait. New York: The Century Company, 
444 pp. Price, $3.50, net. (Postage, 24 cents.) 

The three most important books of the year, from a 
popular standpoint, are the autobiographies of Booker 
T. Washington, Jacob A. Riis, and this of Paul Kruger. 
Rarely have three men of such surpassing interest been 
in the world’s eye at one time. As the years pass, Oom 
Paul will grow in fascinating personality. It is highly 
probable that the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
had no other man of such permanent romantic and 
patriotic interest as Kruger. 

This account of the life of the famous ex-president of 
the South African republic is strictly autobiographical. 
It is Paul Kruger’s “own story” of one of the most 
extraordinary careers of modern times, told in a simple, 
direct, vigorous way. He dictated it in Dutch to his 
private secretary, H, C. Bre‘’el!, and Piet Grobler, former 
under secretary of state of the republic: and it reveals 
even in this English translation all the qualities for 
which the old Lion of the Transvaal is famous. In the 
midst of the plain narrative of events, one ‘s continua'ly 
coming upon flashes of satirical humor, bits of homely 
wisdom enforced by anecdotes which suggest Abraham 
Lincoln, and terse sentences, sober in style, but sur- 
charged with the old man’s ind'gnation and wrath 
against the enemies of his country. 

The earlier chapters deal with his boyhood and youth, 
especially with His experiences as a hunter and soldier. 
They furnish, also, an admirable narrative of the great 
Trek. the foundation of the Transvaal state, and the 
difficulties, domestic and frreien, through which it 
passed. The reader who is not fomiliar with the dotails 
of South African history will find in them an excellent 
summary of the informat‘on he requires in order to 
understand the orig'n cf the late war. This is particu- 
larly true of the events which led up to the so-called 
War of Independence, which erded with the British d's- 
aster of Maiuba Hill. Into the military events them- 
selves Kruger docs net enter. 

When he comes to the last great and fateful strngele 
with England, he sets f-rth the cose of the South 
African republic w'th great clearness, brevity, and appa- 
rent justice, re'ving throughout upon documents and 
events abcut which there can be no question. Thore are 
aleo bits of inside history which are of excemtional in- 
terest: on the whole however. he prefers to base h'‘s de- 
fense upon facts which have heen published to the wor'd. 
This defense is most characteristic in its simplicity and 
forcefulness, and most effective. Words are not 
minced —a epede is called a epc-de, a lie a lie—but the 
proprieties are never v'olated, the voice never raised, 
even in his fiercest agsoults upon his arch-enemies, 
Rhodes, Chambher'’a‘'n, ard Milner. It is a vo'ume which 
will be read throughout with profound interest. 


A POSY OF CAROLS AND SONGS. By Ladv Lindsay. 

London: Keeran Paul. Trenck, Trubner & Co. 

This is a beautiful little volume. bound in dark green 
cloth, gilt edges. the cover decora‘ed with holly leaves 
outlined in gold. It is a fit setting for the sweet, 
rhythmic, Christmas songs that rhyme themselves vpon 
its pages as naturally as on the fair Judean hills “the 
wild red lilies blow.” 

A note of triumph runs through many of its lines. 
The heart exults as one reads: — 


“Salvator mundi natus est— 
Chaunt the evangel east and west, 
North and south, from pole to pole; 
Yea, repeat it, O, my soul! 


“Salvator mundi natus est— 
Sing it, little birds in nest; 
Tell it, fiches of the sea, 

Ail ye beasts on hill and lea!” 


And again, we are lifted to the higher air, where the 
breezes of hope blow strong for the world, as we read: — 


“Let the jubilant message fleetly 
Now in castle and cot be told, 
Christ the Lord is born, and He 
Dons our poor humanity.” 


The heart joins in the er f t . 
ful and tender:— prayer of the shepherds, trust 


“Here we watch the n'ght-time through 
Underneath the vaulted blue— 

God preserve us night and day, 

Guard us like to sheep, we pray.” 


And again we make this petition our own:— 


“O, Shepherd, take unto Thy fold 
The sheep that from the wintry wold 
Come to thy hand.” 


It is, indeed, a rare “Christmas Posy,” th 
sy, es 
roses of the soul, that have come to us Tia one } ng 


SHADES AND SHADOWS AND PERSPECTIVE By 
0. E. Randall. Poston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth 
pages and 11 plates. List price, $150  — 

e present is not only a transition 

but in the character of text-books, as a Noomenn 

a change more needed than along the whole line of 

mathematics from the first teaching of numbers up to 

descriptive geometry, and from that cut through all re- 
lated subjects. The text-book in question belongs to 
the new era. In it we have clearness. definiteness, and 
simplicity. Princip’es are eo brouch: before the mind 
that the student readily comprehends, makes them his 
ers and they become his guides in the solving of all 
problems, whether in theory or in practice, Any text 


that stimulates to original work soon finds a place in the 
front ranks. This is true of Randal]’s “Shades and 
Shadows and Perspective.” 

BAYARD’S COURIER. By B. K. Benson. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1902. Price, $1.50. 

This is a story of love and adventure in the cavalfy 
campaigns of the Civil War. In some parts of the book 
one is reminded of Captain Charles King’s stories. This, 
however, deals more particularly with history than 
King’s, and furnishes very much more of historical de- 
tail. The book is furnished with several illustrations 
and campaign maps, which add to the beauty and to the 
value of the book. 


CICERO’S DE AMICITIA. Edited by Clifton Price, 
Ph.D. New York: American Book Company. 158 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This is a mest attractive edition of “Laelius.” It is 
arranged for either preparatory or first-year college 
work, with full notes, and a strong introduction. The 
notes aim particularly to make this “Laelius’” a study 
of style. But “Laelius” itself is a study of Cicero. In 
no other of his writings does the man speak for himself 
as in “Laelius’—philosopher and classic in every line— 
but between the lines man and friend, The students 
who read “Laelius” with an appreciative teacher get 
from it much more than a knowledge of Latin prose, or 
a feeling for Latin style. Mr. Price has given us an ap- 
preciative edition, and it only needs to be put into the 
hands of understanding teachers to make “De Amicitia” 
a leading Latin text in schools. 

MESSAGES OF THE MASTERS. By Amory H. Brad- 
ford, D. D. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 8vo, 
with ten photogravures. $2.00 net. Postage, 20 
cents. 

Pr. Bradford is one of the foremost Congregational 
clergymen of the land, and one of the most scholarly 
among them. This book represents his recreation life 
with the masters. 

Taking as his theme some ten of the world’s greatest 
paintings, Dr. Bradford discourses on their spiritual sig- 
nificance. For exemp’e, Murillo’s “The Holy Family” in- 
spires a chapter on “The Sanctity of Human Love,” and 
Raphael’s “The Transfiguration” one on “The Glory of 
the Transfigured Life.” In similar fashion, eight other 
themes are discussed. The papers are not critical 
studies. The author states this frankly at the outset. 
His one object in preparing them, he says, was either 
to interpret the spiritual meaning of the painters or to 
follow the suggestions of their work. In the l‘st of the 
world’s great preachers have been many artists and 
poets. Their messages, painted rather than spoken, 
have been luminous and impressive. They are, there- 
fore, worthy of the serious and grateful consideration of 
all who believe that God speaks to men in many ways 
and by various voices. 

This treatment of art masterpieces from a religious 
viewpoint is essentially new and of particular value. 
The paintings here considered bring their individual les- 
scons of love, human and divine, of incarnation and sac- 
rifice, of service and glorification. They will lend new 
meanings to these fine old art subjects, if they do not 
prove a means of inspiration to all men and women 
seeking the inner and h‘gher purport of life. 

Fach chapter is illustrated by a full-page photogravure 
of the painting under consideration. It is in every re- 
spect a beautiful book. 

ITALIAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With Pro- 
nunciation and Brief Etymologies. By Hjalmar Ed- 
gren, Ph.D., assisted by Guiseppe Bico and John L. 
Gerig. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 450 pp. 
Price, $3.00. 

This is the first acceptable Italian and English dic- 
tionary that has been published in this country. The 
delay in the production of a satisfactory work of the 
kind is all the more surprising because Italian has be- 
come one of the popular modern languages, especially in 
women’s colleges. Dr. Edgren, professor of linguistic 
science and Sanekrit, and dean of graduate school] in 
University of Nebraska, was born in Sweden, 1840, 
graduated from Royal Military school, Sweden, Ph. D. 
Cornell and Yale, was an officer in the Civil war and in 
the regular army of Sweden, has taught languages in 
Yale, in Sweden, and University of Nebraska, and is the 
author of more than twenty important works on ancient 
and modern languages, several of which have been dic- 
tionaries of var'ous languages. There is no scholar and 
author in America, probably, who is such #n expert in 
the directions that fit one for the making of an Italian 
and English dictionary. 

ROTE SONG BOOK. By Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas 
Tapper. New York: American Book Company. 144 
pp. Price, 40 cents. 

This ‘Rote Book” is prepared by Mr. Ripley, principal 
of the Longfellow school, Boston, and Mr. Tapper, in- 
structor and examiner in the American College of Mu- 
sicians.. It is published in the Natural Music Course. 
Natural music must be spontaneous, but it must be the 
expression of a sense of beauty first, both in imagina- 
tion and in sound. These must go together from simple 
beginnings to harmonies. This progress is the plan of 
this little book. Each month’s work is assigned. There 
are s¢a on*ble sor gs for each month to keep the imag na- 
tion clive with the things moet of interest just then; 
and drill exere'ses on the songs, till to speak musica’ ly is 
as natural as to speak normally, or to write, or to draw. 
TRANSLATIONS FROM OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 

Edited by Albert 8. Cook and Chauncy B. Tinker. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 195 pp. Price, $1.00. 

To etudents of early English literature generally, 
even these who have read most deeply, even in the so- 
called Anglo-Saxon, the remote sources of Englieh lit- 
erature have meant Beowulf and King Alfred, seldom 
little more, But scattered about in early English manu- 
scripts are many beautiful fragments, longer and 
shorter, of marvelous variety and literary value, 
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Professor Cook of Yale and Mr. Tinker, Foot Fellow of 
English in Yale, have edited a small collection of these 
fragments, translated by Tennyson and other authors, 
for publication by Ginn & Co. Although presumably a 
text-book, the work steps at once into a literary posi- 
tion, Its text assigns it there preeminently, and the 
rendering from the original not less so. The transla- 
tors and editors have done their work with full apprecia- 
tion of it. 

The first part is given to epic and historical pieces, 
beginning with Widsith, the tirst of English minstrels. 
This part includes selections from Beowulf and some 
fragments from other sources. After these are secular 
lyrics, and in them we feel the forerunning of our cycles 
of lyric centuries. Then follow religious lyrics, bibli- 
cal poems (of epic style), legends of saints, and religious 
mythology. All these are forcible in the distinctive 
character, and most are truly beautiful. They show 
how early are the influences that have determined the 
—— of national English literature, and how strong 
their tide. 


AN ANCIENT HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS. By 
George Willis Botsford, Ph.D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 494 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Too much cannot be said in praise of Botsford’s “An- 
cient History for Beginners.” It is an excellent book 
for those who want a clear, philosophical, but brief and 
elementary summary of aficient times in its three divi- 
sions, the Orient, Greece, and Rome. Whoever writes 
an ideal text-book deserves a place in the Hall of Fame. 
Botsford’s “Anc'ent History for Beginners” is ideal. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Electrical Problems.” By W.L. Hooper. Price. Plane 
and Svherical Trigonometry.” By T.U. Taylor. Price, $1.25. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. ; 

“The Vife of the Ancient Greeks.” By Charles Burton Gulick 
40 New York: PD. Appleton & Ce. 

“Shakespenre’s Art.’ By James H. Cotter. Pric 1.00, 
Robert Clarke Company. 

A Student’s History of Literature.” By W. E. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

** Horace’s Odes. Epodes and Carmen Sweulare.” Edited by C. H 
Moore. Price, $150 Wolfson’s “ Eesentialsin Anec'ent History.” 
By A.M. Wolfson. Price, $1.50.—* stories of Old France.” By 
W. Pitman. Price, 6) cents ——“ Stories of Humble Friends.” B K, 
Pyle. Price, 50 cente.—* Schoo! Composition” Wy W. H. Maxwell 
and KF. L. Johnston. Price. 5° cents —" Advanced Algebra.” By W. 
J New York: American Rook Company. 

‘ ee na French Country House.” By Adelaide 8 
Price, 0. New York: The Comp: ny. 
Selected and edited by M.D. Carter and 
mherine Mailovy.—-"*The Right Reading for Children.” © 
by Charles Welsh. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. a 

Catalogue, 1992-'08, Cambridge, Mass. 

Notes of Lessons on the Herbartian Method,” M. Fern 
New York; Longsman, Green & Co, 
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| SOURCE READERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
Complete in four volumes Professor of History in Harvard University 

This admirable book, the first of four volumes of children’s readers, is made up of extracts from original material, and is intended for children of 


about ten years of age. It deals with many entertaining facts of colonial life and customs, as well as with some of the most interesting incidents of that pe- 
riod. The extracts are rewritten in modern form, but preserve the racy and often humorous flavor of the old writers. The book is abundantly supplied 


with brief introductions and side-notes explaining difficult points. 


Vol. II. Camps and Firesides of the Revolution........ Price, 50 cents 
The second volume of the series is designed for slightly more advanced pupils, but the author continues the same plan and arrangement 
as in the first volume. ; 


Vol. Ill, How Our Grandfathers Lived................... Price, 60 cents 


. PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 


FROM THE OLD WORLD TO THE NEW 


How America Was. Found and Settled. 
By MARGUERITE STOCKMAN DICKSON 


With Many Illustrations and Maps 


This book is designed for use in the schools as an elementary history or supplementary reader, and treats of the theory of discovery and settlement 
of America. It is intended for pupils in the sixth year of their school life ; that is, for children of perhaps twelve years of age. It tells the story of 
discovery, exploration, and settlement as a connected narrative, and its first aim is to show the “ why” back of each event, since the author believes that 


there is no surer way than this of making the story interesting as well as profitable to young readers. 
With this end in view, the children are led back to the Europe of the centuries preceding the “ Age of Discovery,” and are helped to trace the be 


ginnings of the great movements “from the old world to the new.” Each person, each event, is carefully considered, not as an isolated subject for study, bu 
as a part in a carefully developed whole. 


AN ANCIENT HISTORY FOR BEGINNERS 


By GEORGE WILLIS BOTSFORD, Pu. D. . 


Lecturer in Ancient History, Columbia University ; Author of “A History of Greece,” “A History of the Orient and Greece,” 
and History of Rome” 


WITH MAPS AND NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Committee of Seven, in their report to the American Historical Association on the study of history in the schools (1899), recommend- 


ed that a year be given to ‘Ancient History, with special reference to Greek and Roman History, but including also a short introductory study of 
the more ancient nations This period should also embrace the early Middle Ages, and should close with the establishment of the Holy 
Following the recommendation of the Committee, this book aims to present Ancient History as a unit, comprising three 


Roman Empire (800) ” 
closely related parts, — the Orient, Greece, and Rome. The compass of the book is so moderate that pupils of the tenth, or even of the ninth 
grade, can easily master it in a year At the same time it amply prepares for admission to colleges. e 

As it is intended for those who have never studied history before, the story is told simply, all unfamiliar terms are explained, and proper 


names are syllabified and accented on their first occurrence. Although especial prominence is given to the narrative, the effects of geographical 
conditions and the causal relations of events are explained in an elementary way. The manuscript of the work has had the advantage of revision 
by a practical teacher of young pupils, who used it as a text in her first-year class in high school. Dr. Botsford’s histories of Greece and Rome 


have already become standard school texts, and are widely used throughout the country. . 


A FIRST MANUAL OF COMPOSITION 


( Revised and Rearranged ) 


By EDWIN HERBERT LEWIS, Pu. D. 


Projessor in the Lewis Institute, Chicago ; Author of “An Introduction to the Study of Literature,” 
“4 Second Manual of Composition,” ete. 


MACMILLAN’S POCKET CLASSICS 


A series of American and English texts, edited for use in secondary schools. Each contains all necessary critical introductions, together with notes, 
Price per volume, 25 cents, 


portraits, and. similar aids to the student or general reader. 
VOLUMES RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


engi PROLOGUE AND KNIGHT’S TALE. Edited, | EARLY AMERICAN ORATIONS. Edited, with Introduc- 


tion, by Loure R. Herter, Teacher of English in the 
DeWitt Clinton High School, New York. 


AS YOU LIKE IT, Edited, with Introductions, by C. R. 


Gaston, Richmond Hill High School, New York City. with Introduction, by ANprew IncrauaM, Principal of 


Swain Free School, New Bedford. 


Chicago San Francisco Atlanta 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 
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Keep Your 


Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 


It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by resto: 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational) news to be inserted under 
i this heading .are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hengive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


January 20-21, 1903: New York School 
Commissioners and City Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Albany; E. F. Mc- 
Donald, secretary, Massena. 


February 5-6-7: Hesperia (Micn.) Educa- 
tional-Granger Union Meeting. 


February 6: Massachusetts State Super- 
intendents’ Meeting, Boston. 


February 10-11: Department of City and 
Borough Superintendence of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrisburg. 


February 12-13: Department of School 
Directors of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg. 


February 13-14: Eastern Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Oakland. 


February 24, 25, 26: Department Superintend- 
ence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, O. 


July 6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


SANGERVILLE. The annual meeting 
of the Piscataquis County Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Sangerville Fri- 
lay and Saturday, January 16 and 17. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

MANCHESTER. At the last meeting 
of the outgoing school board, held on 
January 2, Miss Blanche L. Batchelder, 
who has been teaching in Boston, was 
elected principal of the new Highland 
school, just finished in South Manchester. 
Two members of the Manchester 
school committee, Captain Charles H. 
Marning and Mayor William C. Clarke, 
retire from office. They have both been 
on the board for nearly twenty years, 
Mr. Clarke having served eight years as 
mayor. The new school committee met 
on January 6 and organized, with Dr. 
George D. Towne as vice-chairman and 
E. C. Lambert as clerk. - 

MEREDITH. Dr. Charles H. Hender- 
son of Concord, Mags., has bought the 
farm of H. C. Sturtevant in Centre Har- 
bor, with the intention of establishing a 
girls’ school in the near future, under the 
management of Mrs. Munoz, a native of 
Cuba, and her daughter. 

EAST KINGSTON. By the will of the 
late Rufus Brown of East Kingston, there 
is to be erected an academy in that town, 
to be known as Brown’s Academy, for 
the free education of youth of both sexes. 

NASHUA. The new school board of 
Nashua has organized and elected Judge 
~. E. Parker president, and John H. 
Vickery clerk. James H. Fassett was re- 
elected superintendent. 

NEW HAMPTON. The annual ban- 
quet of the New Hampton Club of Dart- 
mouth College was held at New Hampton 
January 8, at the home of Mrs, B, §. 


Piper. A few invited guests were pres- 
ent, including Principal Frank W. Pres- 
ton and Professor Clarence L. Joy. The 
officers of this club are as follows: 
President, Wayland F. Dorothy, New 
Hampton, ’01, Dartmouth, ’05; vice-presi- 
dent, Daniel R. Chase, New Hampton, '00, 
Dartmouth Medical, °05; secretary, A. 
Chester Clark, New Hampton, ’01, Dart- 
mouth, “06; treasurer, Selwyn K. Dear- 
born, New Hampton, Dartmouth 
Medical, °04; executive committee, Way- 
land F. Dorothy, George K. Pattee, New 
Hampton, ‘97, Dartmouth post-graduate, 
03, Arthur B, Meservey, New Hampton, 
702, Dartmouth, ’06. Interesting toasts 
were given as follows, with Wayland F. 


Dorothy as toastmaster: “President’s 
Greeting,” Wayland Francis Dorothy; 
“New Hampton Institution,” Principal 


Frank W. Preston; ‘“‘The Societies,” Ar- 
thur Bond Meservey; “The Faculty,” 
Allan Chester Clark; “Our Alumni,” 
George Kynett Pattee; “Old Dartmouth,” 
Professor Clarence L. Joy; “Our Fond 
Fifth,” Daniel Robert Chase; im- 
promptus. 

EXETER. Miss Edith Green-has been 
appointed assistant treasurer and cashier 
of Phillips-Exeter Academy, succeeding 
Miss Emily Spring, who recently resigned 
on account of illness. 


VERMONT. 


RANDOLPH CENTRE. Edward Co- 
nant, principal of the Randolph Normal 
School, died Sunday, January 4, at his 
home in Randolph. Mr. Conant was born 
in Pomfret, Vt.. May 10, 1829. He fitted 
for college at Thetford Academy, and en- 
tered Dartmouth College in 1852. He 
left college in the fall of 1854, and became 
principal of Woodstock (Conn.) Academy, 
and later was principal of Royalton 
Academy and Burlington high school. 
In 1861 Mr. Conant became principal of 
the Orange county grammar school at 
Randolph. In 1866 the school, through 
his earnest work, became a state normal 
school, and Mr. Conant continued its 
principal until 1875, whem he resigned to 
assume the office of state superintendent 
of education, which he held until 1881. 
He then became principal of the Johnson 
Normal School, where he remained three 
years, and then returned to the principal- 
ship of the Randolph Normal School, 
which place he has since held. He was 
a member of the board of education in 
1866-’67, and has been president of the 
Vermont State Teachers’ Association and 
Schcolmasters’ Club, and an influentia! 
member of several educational associa- 
tions of the state, and of the New Eng- 
land Normal School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. In 1866 he received an honorary 
degree of A. M. from Middlebury College, 
and in 1867 the same degree from the 
University of Vermont. Mr. Conant was 
the author of several educational works. 
viz.: “A Few Roots of English Words.” 


“A Drill Book in English,” “Conant’s 
Vermont,” and a Vermont Historical 
Reader. Mr. Conant devoted his whole 


life to edueational work. It was due 
largely to his efforts that Vermont now 
hae three normal schools, and the town 
system of schools. His was a familiar 
figure in all educational meetings in Ver- 
mont, and many in New England. He 
was also an active worker in the Congre- 
gational church, of which he was a mem- 
ber. He was well read on constitutional 
and all great public questions, but was 
not an active politician. He was a mem- 
ber of the Vermont constitutional con- 
vention in 1870, The esteem in which he 
was held by the hundreds who have been 
under his instruction was well shown at 
the reunion of the alumni in 1892. when 
he was presented with a purse of $500 as 
a token of their affection. The death of 
Mr. Conant deprives the state of one of 
its ablest educators. In 1901 he met with 
an accident, from which he never fully 
recovered. and which undoubtedly 
hastened his death. He leaves a widow 
and four children. 


MONTPELIER. A meeting of the 
County Examiners of Teachers was held 
at the state house Friday, afternoon and 
evening, upon the call of State Superin- 
tendent of Education Walter E. Ranger. 
The examiners from all the counties 
were present. The meeting was devoted 
to the discussion of the new school laws 
passed at the recent session of the Legis- 
lature, and the formulation of rules to 
govern the examiners in the discharge of 
their duties. The following new exam- 
iners have been recently appointed: 
Miss Mary Montgomery of Isle La Motte. 
for Grand Isle county; Harry J. Stanrard, 
Parton. for Orleans county: and William 
A. Harthorne of Townsend, for Windham 
county.——-State Superintendent of Edu- 
cation Walter FE. Ranger has recently is- 
sued General Cirewlar No. 25, giving a 
complete list of the examiners of teach- 
ers, and principals and superintendents 
for 1902-1903, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
BOSTON. At the last meeting of the 
Guincy School Agsociation, held at the 
Hotel Bellevue, the following vote was 
unanimously passed, to be sent to the 


Boston school committee: ‘Recognizing 
the distinguished services rendered to the 
schools of Boston by the late John D. 
Philbrick, the organizer and first master 
of our Quincy schools, who has not yet 
received the merited recognition of hav- 
ing a schoolhouse named in his honor, 
the Quincy School Association, composed 
of graduates and former members of the 
schools, hereby earnestly request the 
school committée that the new school- 
house about to be erected on Norman 
street, in the old Mayhew district, where 
Mr. Philbrick began his work in Boston 
schools, may be called the Philbrick, or 
the John D. Philbrick school.” The sec- 
retary was directed to transmit this vote 
to the school board, with the hope that 
the board may decide that this petition 
and the two others to the same effect, al- 
ready presented, the one from prominent 
citizens of Boston, and the other from the 


Boston Masters’ Association, may be 
granted. 
NEWTON. The Newton Education 


Association, Dr. S, G. Webber, chairman, 
held a meeting at the house of George A. 
Walton, West Newton, Monday evening, 
January ©, Dr. Eugene A. Darling of 
Cambridge spoke on “Athletics in High 
Schools,” before a large audience. 


MALDEN. An Exposition of Aids to 
Instruction in Geography will be given 
at the Malden high school on the after- 
noons and evenings of January 22, 23, 
and 24, This exhibition is held with two 
distinct purposes: First, to encourage the 
teachers of Malden in their efforts to pre- 
sent the subject of geography to their 
pupils in the best possible manner; sec- 
ond, to show to teachers and others the 
wealth of illustrative material which is 
at the disposal of those who will use it. 
The work is arranged in the following 


departments: — 
IL—Government Publications, Richard 
W. Nutter, principal of the Centre 


school, in charge. In this department 
are shown the geographical publications 
of the United States government, which 
are offered for sale, together with such 
other government publications pertaining 
to geography as may easily be procured 
by loan or otherwise. 

1I.--Apparatus, J. Lewis Wightman, 
principal of the Feulkner school, in 
charge. In this department are shown 
maps, charts, globes, and geographical ap- 
paratus of every form, which are on sale 
in the school supply houses, together with 
specia! apparatus devised and made by 
teachers and pupils. 

IIlIl.—Books, Frederick R. Hodge, prin- 
cipal of the Belmont school, in charge. 
Text-books, reference books, “supple- 
mentary readers.” books of travel, mono- 
graphs, ete. Mr. Hodge acknowledges 
special obligations to Miss Lizzie A. Wil- 
liams, librarian of the Ma'den public li- 
brary. 

IV.—Pictures, Clifton A. Snell, princi- 
pal of the Linden school, in charge. I1- 
lustrations of the various methods by 
which pictures are used as aids to instruc- 
tion. Collections made by both teachers 
and pupils. 

V.—Illustrated Lessons (Science Lec- 
ture Hall), John F. Scully. principal of 
the Maplewood school, in charge. Les- 
sons in geography, illustrated with the 
stereopticon. These lessons will be given 
by specialists in this department of in- 
struction. 

VI.—Cabinets and Museums (Biological 
Laboratory), Frank E. Hobart, principa! 
of the Lincoln school, in charge. Show 
cases, etc., illustrating available methods 
of storing, exhibiting. and using illustra- 
tive material of every kind. 

VIl.—Ilustrative Tab!eaux, Mrs. Mary 
A. Berry, principal of the Glenwood 
school, in charge. Growps of dolls in cos- 
tume to represent typical scenes in vari- 
ous countries. 

VIII.—Illustrated Course of Study 
(Chemical Laboratory), Miss Waura A. 
Leonard, principal of the West school, in 
charge. Pupils’ written exerc'ses to illus- 
trate the course of study for each month 
of a six years’ course. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. a course of University 
lectures will be given at the Rhode Island 
Normal School on the following dates, to 
which teachers and friends of education 
are invited: January 10, “Social Change 
and Educational Reform,” Professor John 
Dewey; February “Bducational 
Ideals,”’ President William DeWitt Hyde: 
February 21, “The Evolution of the 
Puritan,” Professor John M. Tyler; 
March 7, “The Desert of Gobi,” Professor 
John M, Tyler, 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEWBURGH. Midway between the 
fields of the educational forces which 
centre in Albany and New York lies the 
territory of the Schoolmasters’ Council of 
the Highlands, meeting at Newburgh 
three times per year. Its membership is 
composed of superintendents, principals, 
and male teachers in the six adjoining 
counties. The plan of each meeting in- 
cludes a banquet, a short toast list, and 
an address by an educator of acknowl- 
edged worth, for Friday evening; on Sat- 
urday morning, an educational paper of 
some length by a member of the council, 
after which a free discussion ensues. At 
the recent meeting, Dr. Charles De 
Garmo of Cornell University spoke on 
“Clear Ideas versus Vivid Ideas.” His 
address was teeming with suggestions for 
improving the modern concepts of educa- 
tional procedure. Others on the program 
were Superintendent W. A. McConnell of 
White Plains and Principal E. B. Du 
Mond of Fishkiil-on-Hudson. At the 
meeting on February 13, Professor Gordy 
of New York University will be the guest 
of the evening. Principal Richard E. 
Coon of New Hamburg is the president 
of the council, 


NEW JERSEY. 

A cantata was given at the Weehawken 
high school building Tuesday evening, 
December 23, by the teachers and pupils 
of the school. Credit is due the principal, 
Miss Fiske, in charge, and others inter- 


ested for the success of the entertain-. 


ment, which brought a-crowded house. 
Miss Lent, supervisor of music, Wee- 
hawken, directed the music. The purpose 
of the entertainment was to buy pictures 
for the school. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


OHIO. 

Last winter the general assembly of 
Ohio passed a law authorizing we 
governor to appoint a commission of 
four men to consider the question of the 
educational situation in Ohio, and espe- 
cially ways and means for the better 
training of teachers, Under this law 
Governor Nash some ume ago appointed 
President W. F. Peirce of Kenyon Col- 
lege; C. L. Swain of Cincinnati; Hon. 
John Zimmerman of Springfield; and 
President Charles F. Thwing of Western 


HAVE YOU READ PERSIMMONS? 


Prersimmons is a story for girls and boys, 


their school days. 

This charming school stury by Prof. But- 
ler has been enjoyed by a large number of 
teachers, who have in turn read it to their 
pupils, and it has passed from house to house 
in thousands of school districts, furnishing 
wholesome amusement and entertainment, 
and at the same time inculcating lessons in 
thrift and perseverance, and making clear 
the truth, too often made obscure to the 
young, that merit wins in the long run, and 
that character seeks its own level. 

It is a story of thrilling interest from be- 
ginning to close, and of high moral tone 
without goody-goody prattle. 


Price, paper cover, 25 cents; cloth bind- 
ing, 50 cents, postpaid. 
C. M. PARKER, Publisher, 
“TAYLORVILLE, ILL. 


b. OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


By Henry G. Williams, A. M., 
Dean State Normal College, Ohio University, Athens, O. 


HIS BOOK is now in its third edition, and has 

| been adopted by many High Schools, Normal 

Schools, and Colle es. It is just the book for 

teachers and those who wish to stndv out the subject 

at home. It is the teacher’a handbook on the sub- 

jects of Psychology. Methodology, and History of 

iduecation, 151 pages, beautifully printed. and ele- 
gantly bound in cloth ; price, 76 cents, postpaid. 

Mensuration Made Easy 
By the same author; contains over 30) formulas 
clearly worked out, besides many classified prob. 


lems. Only 10 cents, postpaid, 


Didactic Outlines in English Grammar. 


By the «ame author ; contains out.inea on Infin- 
itives, Participles Abridgment, Case Constructions, 
History of the English Lancuage, Etymology, ete, 
Just the book for teachers. Only 10 cents, postpaid, 


The author of these books a'so publishes THE 
OHIO TEACHER, the leading edneational journal 
of Ohto, now In its 8rd vear; .2 numbers per year; 
price, only 74 cents a year, Send for sample copy. 

Outlines of Psychology and Tuk OHIO TEACHER, 
both for 1.35.) oetpaid. Address all orders to 

HENRY G. WILLIAMs, ATHENS, OHIO, 
Dean Normal College, Ohio University. 
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Reserve University. The commission 
held its first meeting in Columbus. 
president Thwing was elected president 

™ of the body whose investigations and 
recommendations will undoubtedly have 
a far-reaching effect on educationa\ 
matters in Ohio. 


INDIANA. 


State Editor, ROBERT J. ALKY, Bloomington. 


THE McKINLEY CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOL. This scoool was organized 
about the time of President McKinley's 
death, and was named in honor of him. 
It is in Fulton coumty, about three miles 
northeast of Rochester. Four country 
schools were abandoned. Three teachers 
now do the work well that four teachers 
formerly tried to do, The building is 
peautiful, well located, sanitary, and 
modern. At the time of the organization 
there was much opposition from the pat- 
rons, but now it is the pride of the whole 
community. This school is doing such 
good work that the various townships of 


consolidated schools. Superintendent W, 
gs, Gibbons is working strenuously to that 


end. 
IOWA. 
The lowa State Teachers’ Association 


met in Des Moines on December 30 for 
its forty-eighth annual session. The en- 
tire enrollment was about 1,000. Presi- 
dent Charles E. Shelton of Simpson Col- 
lege, Indianola, presided, and he did it 
’ with grace and dignity throughout. His 
opening address was upon professional 
ethics, and was much needed among 
school people. It was highly endorsed 
py the special committee on president’s 
address. State Superintendent N. C. 
Schaeffer of Penmsylvania spoke on 
“Grades of Thinking and Thinking in the 
Grades.” His plea was for higher think- 
ing from the grades up through the 
schools, Superintendent Orville T. 
Bright of Chicago spoke to the General 
Association on “Our Duty to the Country 
Schools.” His picture of country school 
conditions was gloomy, yet too true, as 
all well knew. He extolled the central- 
ized schools of Ohio, and highly com- 
mended the Indiana law grading the sala- 

| ries of teachers from $40 per month up, 
according to the per cents, made in their 
examinations for license to teach. One of 
the most instructive and charming ses- 
sions of the association, was the one at. 
which Lorado Taft, the noted sculptor of 
Chicago, gave the audience “Glimpses of 
a Sculptor’s Studio; or, How Statues Are 
Made.” Laying aside his dress coat, he 
donned his work apron, and, with the aid 
‘of his capable assistant, he modeled for 
nearly two hours for his audience, all the 
time talking in a most happy and instruc- 
tive vein about what he was doing. One 
session of the meeting was given to the 
committee on necrology, and memorial 
addresses were made in memory of the 
much loved and lamented Dr. William 
Beardshear. The committee on resolu- 
tions, of which Superintendent F. T. Oldt 
of Dubuque was chairman, and read the 
report, offered strong resolutions upon 
the various needs of the educational work 
of the state and education in general. 
Longer terms and securer tenure for 
teachers, the power of the state examin- 
ing board to recognize diplomas and cer- 
tificates indorsed by legislative enactment 
in other states, the reading of the Bible 
as a moral, character building force in 
the schools, comsolidation of rural 
schools, manual training in all schools, 
and active interest among the educators 
of the state in the educational exhibit at 
St. Louis in 1904 were some of the many 
points emphasized in the report. The last 


HARVARD UNIVERS/I7Y 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


offers 83 courses of instruction in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, Engtish, German, French. Spanish, Russian, 
Public Speaking, Economies, Psychology, Educa 
tion, Theory of Design, Drawing, Music, Mathe.- 
matics, Surveying, Shopwork, Physics, Chemistry, 
ng Geology, Geography, and Physical Educa 
on. The courses are designed for teachers, but 
are Open to all qualified men and women. July 6 to 
August 14,1903, Reduced railway rates onace punt 
meeting of the National Edu‘ational Associa. 
The announcement and detailed 
arn pes will be sent on application to J. L. 
» 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass.* 
N. 8. SHALER, Chairman. 


SUMMER SESSION 
Cornell University 


July 6 to August 15, 1903 
Including a Summer School of Geography 
COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Single Tuitio 
Forc n Fee of $25. Inexpensive Living. 
or Clreuiee and Book of Views, address < 


THE REGISTRAR, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


the county will soon all be provided with. 


session of the meeting was devoted to the 
address of the state superintendent, Hon. 
Richard C. Barrett of Des Moines, and a 
lecture by Dr. George E. Vincent of Chi- 
cago University on “Growp Morality of 
Children,” The state superintendent 
took an optimistic view of the conditions 
because of the great improvements that 
had been made since his last address to 
the teachers of the state, but his report 
upon salaries, etc., was not the brightest. 
He said, among other discouraging 
things: “The average daily salary paid 
to teachers of all classes, including prin- 
cipals and superintendents, in this state 
for each working day in the year has for 
years been less than $1.00. The railroad 
companies of the state employ 37,836 men, 
to whom they pay annually $22,253,822.79, 
or nearly double the average daily com- 
pensation paid teachers.”’ The committee 
on nominations reported as follows: 
President, Superintendent F. M. Witter, 
Muscatine; chairman executive commit- 
tee, Superintendent J. J. McConnell, 
Cedar Rapids; secretary, W. F. Barr, Des 
Moines; treasurer, G. W. Samson, Cedar 
Falls; who were duly elected. 


> WISCONSIN. 


STATE ASSOCIATION, Officers for 
1903: President, Dr. B. A. Birge, presi- 
dent of the state university; first vice- 
president, Charles M. Nye of Grant 
county; second vice-president, Miss Anne 
E. Schaeffer of Chippewa county; third 
vice-president, H. F. Leverenz of Sheboy- 
gan county; treasurer, M. H. Jackson of 
Columbia county; executive committee, 
Karl Mathie of ‘Marathon county, for 
three years; D. H. Schuler of Milwaukee, 
for one year; secretary, Thomas W, Boyce 
of Milwaukee. 


MICHIGAN. 


County Commissioner A. R. Zimmer of 
Grand Rapids is making an heroic tour of 
his county, always with some educator as 
an accompanist, and this is to be kept up 
hain he has visited every township in the 
state. 


KANSAS. 


The State Teachers’ Assoc'ation met in 
Topeka fora two days’ session on the 
evening of December 29. After the pre- 
liminaries, President J. H. Hill delivered 
the address of the evening on the subject 
of “The Growth of the Educational 
Idea.”’ “I believe,” he said, radical 
movement cf the first third of the com- 
ing century will be the gradual, yet com- 
plete, reorganization of the courses of 
study of the educational machinery and 
methods. The old order is already chang- 
ing. Music, drawing, nature study, 
manual training, study of the myths, the 
picture and the story, civics, elementary 
sccial science, all these have been 
crowded up against the old routine of 
studies, which can never be crowded out. 
The stride of the last thirty years has 
been a long one, and should that of the 
next thirty be as long, it would be a long 
stride toward the ideal.”’” Some of the 
good things said during Tuesday’s meet- 
ing are briefly given below. The princi- 
pal subject under discussion was ‘The 
Rural School,’”’ Superintendent Mary E. 
McCleary of Lyon county said: ‘The need 
of this state is for professional teachers, 
better wages, equalization of district 
taxes, longer terms, and better school 
equipments.” Henry Sabin of Iowa said: 
“The school which best induces to the 
cultivation of the farm is the best for the 
rural school. Something must be done to 
make the farm more attractive. We need 
the college-bred man to help improve the 
farm boys. It is the indifference of the 
fathers and mothers that is the matter 
with our rural schools, In a trip 
through the country, I saw everything in 
the best of condition, except the school- 
houses and yards. That man is the best 
educated who gets the most out of the 
business which he follows. Everything 
that is necessary for culture in the city 
is necessary in the country.” E. T. Fair- 
child of Ellsworth said: “Nothing but 
good can come from the consolidation of 
rural schools. It promotes punctuality, 
attendance, interest, and ambition; gives 
better results in every way, and does not 
increase the cost in any appreciable de- 
gree.” Deputy Superintendent D. E. Mc- 
Clure of Michigan said Wednesday on the 
same subject: “Educational workers 
must come into closer communion, and 
have a larger sympathy with rural 
school conditions, in the farm and in the 
home. The educational workers who are 
to direct rural education must live, sym- 
pathize, suffer, rejoice, and lead the rural! 
folk. They must think less of method 
and more of men, They must be leaders 
who can rally all the forces of country 
life around a culture character building 
ideal of education,” Frederick M. 
Blanchard of Chicago entertained the as- 
sociation on the evening of December 30 
in a Shakesperean recital, and Professor 


George E. Vincent of Chieago lectured on 


. the last evening of the meeting on ‘“Edu- 


cation and Efficiency.” Both were highly 
appreciated, The officers for the coming 
year are: President, Professor A. 8. Olin 
of the university; first vice-president, 
Superintendent S. F. Wright of Shawnee 
county; second vice-president, Mr. Robb 
of the Seventh district; and third vice- 
president, Hezekiah Cooder of the Sixth 
district. Superintendent-elect Dayhoff 
has chosen Frank R. Dyer of Wichita as 
assistant state superintendent. 


MINNESOTA. 


The cfficers elected by the Minsesota 
Educational Association President, 
Superintendent E. McIntyre of Glencoe; 
vice-president, W. W. Payne of North- 
field; recording secretary, Miss Sadie E. 
Geer of St. Paul; treasurer, E. T. Carrol 
of Grand Rapids, re-elected. . 


——_ 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 1N THE PUIL- 
IPPINES, 


Grappling with difficult problems is an 
essential feature of Americanism. Our 
duty is to overcome difficulties, not to 
shirk them. The history of the United 
States is one of the problems achieved. 
Were it otherwise, this nation would not 
be the wWorld-power it is to-day. When 
Thomas Jefferson made the Louisiana 
Purchase he brought us, for the first 
time, face to face with more than terri- 
torial expansion, and set the pace at 
which our nation has traveled ever 
since, and must continue to travel, while 
there are difficulties to be overcome, 
problems to be solved, and depressed 
peoples to be benefited and lifted up. 


When we came into possession of the 
Philippine Islands, less than five years 
ago, the chief problem we had to solve, 
was not the pacification of the islands, 
but the education of 7,000,000 people, 
comparatively few of whom, knew even 
the meaning of the word—education. 
We had to deal with three distinet races— 
the Negrito, with twenty-one tribes; the 
Indonesian, with sixteen tribes; and the 
Malayan, with forty-seven tribes; mak- 
ing a total of eighty-four different 
tribes. The task was stupendous, Even 
in the same races, many of the tribes 
differ very greatly, not only in the de- 
gree of civilization, but in language, 
manners, customs, and laws. 

Transportation, or the want of it 
rather, was, and is, a serious obstacle. 
Only one railroad in the islands, and 
that only 120 miles long. A few small, 
dirty steamers running now and again. 
Few good roads and not a single good 
bridge. This is all the facilities we 
found for traveling over hundreds of 
islands, whose total area is equal to the 
combined areas of the five New England 
states with New York state added. 

Immediately the military government 
was established, our brave soldiers, offi- 
cers and men, began to do what they 
could towards teaching these mixed peo- 
ples that the Star and Stripes had not 
come to t he Philippines to conquer and 
and enslave, but to set free and uplift. 

Then came the call for American 
teachers, and nobly they responded, men 
and women, with Dr. Fred W. Atkinson 
at their head. It was no pleasure excur- 
sion, but a self-expatriation for the sake 
of depressed humanity, and for the 
honor of Americanism. These loyal 
men and women knew before they 
started that they would not find in the 
Orient, “all the comforts of home,” but 
a difficulty was in front of them, and as 
true Americans, they set forth to over- 
come that difficulty. 

Are they succeeding? 
answer: — 


Let the facts 


Number of school divisions in 
Estimated total area, square 
Number of American teachers..... 1,221 
Number of Filipino teachers, all 
first taught English by the 
American teachers .........>+ 3,400 
Children enrolled in day schools 
Enrollment in night schools 
(mostly adults) ............. 25,000 


In addition to the difficulties already 
named, Dr. Atkinson and his corps of 
American teachers have been hampered 
by the church and religious affiliations 
of the natives, the seasons of harvesting, 
the customs and notions of centuries, 
and the natural inertia of the people. 

We can form a further idea of the 
difficulty of this work. from the fact that 
when Spain acquired the islands over 
300 years. ago, most of the Philippine 
Islanders could read and write their own 


languages. When we took Spain’s place, 
the mass of the people could hardly do 
more. We had to begin where, and in 
the way, Spain should have begun three 
centuries ago. 

It is to be regretted that, owing to 
impaired hearing, Dr. Atkinson, whose 
work has been so faithfully and ably 
done, has been compelled to resign the 
general  superintendency and return 
home for special medical treatment. To 
conclude .this article, I quote from his 
last report: “The history of education in 
any country, represented graphically, 
would show certain sudden departures 
from previous conditions, and these mo- 
mentary changes would be found to 
coincide with events of great political 
importance. Spain experienced such at 
various times, but, in my opinion, it re- 
mained for the Spanish-American war to 
bring about a thorough awakening to 
present needs and a new interest in mat- 
ters educational in the Philippine 
Islands.” 

To succeed Dr. Atkinson as general 
superintendent, Governor Taft has ap- 
pointed Elmer B. Bryan of Bloomington. 
Ind., at present superintendent of the 
city schools of Manila. The Filipino 
teachers petitioned for Mr. Bryan’s ap- 
pointment. The educational work in the 
Philippines is a weighty contract, but 
the outlook is bright. 

Walter J. Ballard. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


VARIETIES. 


THE LIBRARY GIRL. 


A light to guide thro’ learning’s fogs 
Is the girl of the cat: 'ngs. 


She will lead one back to Caesar, 
Ptolemy and Ebenezer. 
To facts and things long prehistoric, 
Whence came clams, why paregoric, 
Tell why dogs, not ducks, have rabies, 
Hens have eggs instead of babies. | 
Knows the poets, can rehearse 
All their naughty things in verse, 
Knows who won the star and garter, 
Who the tyrant, who the martyr, 
In the whale what Jonah’s menu, 
From what type of monkey came you; 
In all the range of human knowledge, 
From protoplasm down to porridge, 
On ancient love or classic wit, 
For an authority, she’s “It.’’ 

—The Oracle. 


College Professor—“Now, Mr. Skimmitt, 
if an irresistible force should meet an im- 
movable body, what would happen?” 

Mr. Skimmitt— “Why—er—probably 
Bishop Potter and Mark Hanna would 
volunteer their services in the interests 
of 


Oh, trouble is a thing which many people 
borrow, 
And the flight of time gives other folks 
some sorrow. 
And it is a fact, my dear, 
Which to me seems very clear, 
That to-day will be yesterday, to-morrow. 


An old man was passing the house one 
Sunday, taking exceedingly short steps. 
A little girl watched him for several min- 
utes, and then said, “Mamma, don’t he 
walk stingy?”—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 


UPERINTENDENTS anp 
PRINCIPALS : 


If the ventilation of your schoolrooms is not 
satisfactory, we will demonstrate, FREE OF 
CHARGE, that without wa:te of heat we can 
supply an abundance of fresh air with no discom 
fort to pupiis or teacher, Our Window Ventilator 
is used by manv schools and colleges of New Eng- 
land. Cost, $10 to $15 per room of fifty pupils, 


THE PROVIDENCE IDEAL VENTILATOR CO., 
54 No. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 
And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
“Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,”’ 
Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. $1.50 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square. N. Y. 


GYMNASTIC GAMES, 


AND FIFTY 
Compiled by a Committee from the 
Alumni of the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics. 
This collecticn contains games suitable for all 
grades in public and private schools and in gymna- 
siums, Price, $1.00; by post, $1.10. Address 
BOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYMNASTICS, 
97 Huntington Avenu 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as domplete as possivie, the euitor 
asks for the cu-vperaviou of college autiorities. 
Properly autneaticated news wili be printed each 
wees of changes in college faculiles, changes 1D 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Are Soiled School Books opjectea to by the Parents or Members 
of School Boards, when you transfer 
them at the beginning of the new term ? 


Holden’s Book Covers remove this objection. 
They receive all the soiling instead of the books. 


Teach Care and Neatness of Public Property. 
Soiled Covers removed and Clean Covers substituted f 
when the books are transferred to other pupils. j. 


The West Virginia University begins 
its winter term with such an increase in 
attendance that the total enroument is 
certain to reach 1,000 this year. Taere 
are about seventy members of uhe facu.ty, 

_ and ten buildings. Appropriations tor 


two or three new buildings wili be asked 
for this winter. ‘The uuiversity has no 
dormitories, and a woman’s hali is bad.y 
needed. It wiil probabiy be provided vy 
next year. 

William H. Boughton, a C. E, of the 
University of Michigan, has been adaed 
to the facuity of the College of Engineer- 
ing, and will begin his work at the open- 
ing of the spring term. 

The fine new library building is now 
open for use, the books hav-ng been trans- 
ferred during the holidays. It is cons:d- 
ered one of the handsomest coliege li- 
brary buildings in the country. 

The winter quarter convocation address 
was delivered by Dr. C. J. Baldwin of 
Ohio. 

U. S. Senator Scott of West Virginia 
gives two prizes, one of $60 and the other 
of $40, for uhe best essays by women stu- 
dents. The subject this year is: “The 
American Expansion Movement.” 

The subject this year of the William 
Jennings Bryan pr.ze essay will be 
“Suffrage: Its. History, Justification, 
Abuse, Limitations.” 

The next meeting of the Central Ora- 
torical League, of which West Virginia 
University is a member, will be held in 
Morgantown. The other members of the 
league are: Cornell, Ohio Wesleyan, In- 
diana University, Illinois Univerzity, and 
Ohio State University. 

The annual report of Harvard’s Semitic 
Museum by the curator, Professor D. G. 
Lyon, announces the comp‘eticn of the 
Semitic building, which, including the 
furniture and cases, has cost about 
$80,000, and is the gift of Jacob A. Schiff, 
the, New York Jewish banker. The mu- 
seum will be formally opened in Febru- 
ary, on a day to be announced later. The 
Semitic collection, formerly in the Pea- 
body Museum, has been transferred to the 
new building, and with it a large number 
of objects which it has been impcssib'’e 
hitherto to display for lack of space. In 
addition to the former collection, the mu- 
seum has received large acquisitions in 
the last year, beth by gift and by 
purchace. 

Dr. D. K. Pearsons cf Chicago has 
made a gift of $50,009 to the endowment 
fund of Pomona College at Claremont, 
Cal. 

Thomas F. Welch of Washington has 
provided a fund for the encouragement of 
the study of Irish history in the Colum- 
bian University. A medal hos been pre- 
pared, which will be awarded annually. 

William Craig W'lcox. head of the de- 
partment cf history in the University of 
Iowa, has been appointed to a university 
extension lectureship in the University 
ef Chicago. 

Professor Lawrence Pruner, state eth- 
nologist at the University of Nebraska, 
has a collection cf 60009 grasshoppers, 
among which are to be found 20,000 dis- 
tinct species. 

Among the bequests mentioned in the 
will of the late Professor J. Henry 
Thayer of Harvard Divinity School is a 
gift of 1,000 volumes from his library to 
Oberlin College. The coleection from 
which they are taken was considered to 
he one cf the finest private libraries in 
Cambridge, and those rece ved by O»er‘in 
Colleze are among the choicest of the se- 
lection, many cf them being enriched by 
manuscript notes by Prof«ssor Thayer. 
This will strengthen the New Testament 
department of the college library to no 
small extent. 

Phillips-Exeter Academy has received, 
through Professor Seymour of Yale, more 
than 100 ancient Greek coins, the gift of 
Henry K. Wingate, principal of a boys’ 
echool at Ta'as, Caesorca, Turkey. The 
collection numb-rs 113 pieces in silver, 
copper, and bronze, many of great rarity 
and value. and in dates rang ng fr-m 500 
B. C. to 200 A. D. Feveral cf the coins 
commemorate Alexander the Great. 

Dr. William F. Warren has resigned the 
presidency of Boston University. His 
reascn. as given in a letter to the bard 
of trustees, is the belief that he can bet- 
ter serve the university in his professor- 
ship in the Theolozic2] School, a postion 
which has been retained by him through 
all his years 26 presidert. 

Wi'liam Fairfield Warren was born at 
Williamsburg on March 13, 1833, the eon 
of Mather and Mary Fairfield Warren. 
He was graduated from Wesleyan Uni- 


When: Torn Leaves trouble you,— 
Use HoLpen’s TRANSPARENT PaPER imm?d.ately. 
It stops the damage at once! 


If Loosened Leaves annoy you,— 


Samples free on request. 


Use Honpen’s 


They firmly fasten the leaves in place, instantly ! 


Twenty years’ dealings with Free Text-Book School Boards. 
Practical Tests proving these articles make the books lgst longer. 


A steady Annual Growth of Business. 
‘*The Holden System for P eserving Books’’ ad»pted and used by over 1400 School Boards. jj 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK COVGR CoO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


versity in the class of ’53, and then took 
@ course at the Andover Theological 
Seminary. After graauating from An- 
dover, he went abroad and studied at the 
German universities at Kerlin and Halle. 
He married Harriet Collins Merrick of 
Wilbraham on April 14, 1561, having veen 
a minister in the New Eng.and M-thod_st 
conference tor six years. He was profes- 
sor of systematic theology in M.ssion in- 
stitute at Bremen, Germany, but recuroed 
to this country and became acung presi- 
dent of Boston University in 1866, and 
has been president of that institution 
since 1873. He has held the chair of com- 
parative theology and philosophy of re- 
ligion, in addition to his other work. He 
has been given an LL.D. by Wesleyan 
and a D. D. degree by Ohio Wesleyan 
Universities. He is a prolific writer on 
theological and religious subjects. 

Arrangements are being made for a de- 
bate between Union and Rutgers. 

The Congregational Education Society, 
Rev, Edward S. Tead, secretary, has 
made an appropriation to Fairmount Col- 
lege, Wichita, Kan., of $15,000; $12,000 
toward endowment, and $3,000 toward 
current expenses. This appropr.ation 
will enable the college to secure the 
pledge of Dr. Pearsons of $20,000 toward 
the 380,000 endowment which it is seeking 
to raise. 

The Congregational Education Society 
bas received a legacy of $1,000 from the 
estate of F. T. Stinchfield of Bast Boston, 
who was a retired policeman. 


NEW YORK STATE SCHOOLS. 


New York state paid out last year $38,- 
440,908 for education, an increase of 
$872,432 over the previous year. Of this, 
$22,716,337 went for teachers’ salaries, an 
increase of $1,211,718. Each teacher got 
$17.69 (average) more than the previous 
year, bringing the average salary up to 
3680, An encouraging feature is the 
$192,211 spent for libraries, an increase 
of $57,237. The total cost of education in 
the state, connected with the state de- 
partment, was equal to $5.14 per capita 
of the population. The cost per pupil at- 
tending averaged $41.14. High schoo's 
cost $4,445,083, and academies $2,152,625, 
in addition, making the outlay for educa- 
tion—elementary, secondary, and higher— 
$49,331,956. This does not include small 
private and unchartered schoo's. 

New York state has 11,889 school build- 
ings of the estimated value of $92,207,473, 
an increase cf $4,915,059 over the previous 
year. 435,715 pupils attended the country 
schools, a decrease of 10,707; the city 
schools had an attendance of 832,910, an 
increase of 36,916. This makes the total 
registration 1,268,625, an imereage of 
26,209. The average attendance was 908,- 
401, an inereace of 35,244, and averaged 
four days more than the previous year. 

The total teach'ng force is 33.990, an 
increase of 937. Male teachers increased 
87, and women teachers 1,132; 44.3 per 
cent. held professional cert! ficates, agzinst 
40.8 per cent. the previous year. That 
speaks well. Superintendent Skinner is 
the right man in the right p'ace, 

Walter J. Ballard. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 


HE ZINES. 


—The number of the Delineator for 
February is replete with interesting and 
valuable matter. The dispay of fashion; 
is inviting and up-tu-date, and the lit- 


erary contributions are of a high order. 
In fiction, two admirable stories are pre- 
sented. Waldon Fawcet.’s -art.cle on 
“The Road to Opera” is enterta.ning and 
finely illustrated. Miss Clara E. Laugh- 
lin’s series, entitled ‘‘Miladi,’’ should be 
of deep interest to women. Grace Peck- 
ham Murray presents the first paper of a 
series treating health in the househo:d. 
This paper considers the house itself, and 
is a practical discussion of the various 
problems contained therein. “Dancing: 
Aesthetie and Social,” is the title of an 
article explaining a novel phase of exer- 
cise for women. The lessons in plain 
sewing designed to instruct children 


should prove beneficial, and the stories | 


and other matter for the children are as 
amusing and instructive as ever. The 
various departments are up to the usual! 
standard. 


—Three remarkable examples of civic 
progress in the United Staites are given a 
large amount of space in the Chautauquan 


for January. George C. Sikes tells “(How 
the Chicago City Council was Regener- 
ated”; J. Horace McFarland tells the 
story of ‘“‘The Harrisburg Achievement’; 
and Mrs. Louis Marion McCall describes 
the organization and successes of 
St. Louis Civic Improvement League,” 
having a membership of about 1,300 
within a single year built wpon an excep- 
tionally effective business basis. 


New methods at Beacon Teachers’ 
Agency. See advertisement. 


OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


Phi! response to the many calls for other publications at clubbing rates, we 
havemad arrangements with the publishers whereby we are able to give 
our subscribers special prices for some of the leading magazines when taken 


in combination. - 


This is an excellent opportunity for teachers’ clubs, societies, and others. 
to secure the best periodicals at a greatly reduced price. 
: In every case a remittance must accompany the order. 


Offer No. 17. 
Offer No. 2. 
Ojjer No. 3. 


Any one of the following named publications may be substituted for the 


‘last named magazine in each offer :-— 
World’s Work......... 


New England Magazine......... 


Art Interchange ....... ves 
Lippincott’s Magazine.... 


Subscriptions may be new or renewal. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
‘20-4 Beacon &t., Boston, Masa, 


Regular Price 

$3.00 
3.00 
4.00 
2.50 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Essentials in Ancient History.. ............ 

School Composition.......................Maxweil & 
Advanced Maxwell & 


mposition an etoric.................Kavana & 
Elementary German Reader.......... 
The Deeper Teachings of rlant Life........... Mac- 


4 Publisher. Price. 
Gulick PD. Appleton & Co., N. Y. $1.40 
Cotter Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati, — 

ooper Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.35 
Wolfson American Book Company, N. Y, 1.59 
Milne “ 1.50 
Simonds Houzhton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, —— 
Sa: toris The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 1.50 
Malloy [Eds.j| D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, _ 
Fennell Longsman, Green & Co. N.Y. —- 
Black C W. Bardeen &.Co., Syracuse, —— 
Whitney “ “ “ “ — 
Hale Abbey Press, N. Y. — 
Holmes John Lane, « — 
Heaty Rand, MeNally & Co., Chicago. —— 
Lutz Silver, Burdett & Co., N.Y. 1,00 
millan Thomas Whittaker, a 1.20 
Wister 3 B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 1,25 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Correspondence invited. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENOY 


Secured positions fortwo and one-half times as mary teachers iv 19)2asina 
—70 per cent. of these by direct recommendation. Enroll now for 1903. ny previous year! 


Send for Reference took. 


ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 


work from Kinder 


rten to University. including special teachers and su i . 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOU G a 


Good positions 
for desirable 
teachers. 


Telephone 982--6. 


Teachers and School Officials 


Secure’ Our Best Efforts. 


Desirable teachers 
for good 
positions. 


WORCESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 452 Main St., Worcester, Massachusetts. 


THREE VACANCIES FILLED TO SECURE ONE. 
Kentucky Military Institute.—Major B. L. Jones, whom I obtained through you, has an offer of a 


ition that suits him vetter, and I have concluded to let him go if [ean secure a man in his place. 


T must 


ave a man who has bad experienee in teaching chemistry and physics, and can conduct our religious 
work. Of course, I want the usual data.—Col. C. W. Fowler, Dec. 17, 1992. 
Telegram.—Have secured a man whom I consider excellent fit. Particulars mailed.—7To Col. Fowler, 


December 


Telegram.—Send man at once.— Col. Fowler, Jan 2. 


Telegram.—Col. Fuwier telegraphs me to send you immediately. I recommend good man for your 
place today. Answer when you wiil start —T7o J. J. Mc Ginity, Cattaraugua, N. Y., Jan. 2. 
ram.—Cattaraugus, assistant, science, mathematics, resigned. Send Decker to apply.—To Prin- 


pal J. 8. Kingsley, Newark Valey, N. Y., Jan. 2. 
Telegram.—send Mr. Green 
ark Vaiicy, N. Y., Jan. 2 


ere at once to see board —G. EZ. Purple, clerk board of education, New- 


Teéelegram.—Could not reach Green. Have sent Robenolt for Decker’s place. Good man.—7Zo Mr. 


Purple, Jan. 5. 


l arrived here last evening, met the board. this morning at 8 o’clock, and was elected to the position. 
Begin work to-morrow morning. Tnank cy most heartily. Wm_ M. Robenolt, Ja 


Allow me to thank you many times 
you will be giadly given.—B. L. Jones, Jan. 6. 


or securing a man to take my place. Any service 1 can render 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN * : : 
and FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 


Schools, and Families 


for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T’? Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 


schools, and fainilies, Advises parents about sch 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
WM. oO. pha, Manager. 


ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU manager. 


Etticient assistants. 
Prompt attention 


wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. 


Svecinl advantages Courteous treatmert, 


Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dec. 24th, 1902, Miss S-——, Bellows Falls, Vt, ‘ 
registered, asking fur a piace near Bo-ton. DU T0 RS EXCHANGE 
By telephone she accepted it Jan. 3d, thru the 


Good teachers get good serviee ut 101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass.; ¥. M.C. A. Bidg., Portland, Me. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 18565, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL , Manager 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Tremont Temple, Boston. 


P. MERRIL 


B. BRUCE, Managers. 


ESTABLISHED 18953. 


A TROPICAL ISLAND. 


Jamaica, England’s beautiful posses- 
sion among the islands of the Caribbean 
Sea, is a land of tropical lavishness and 
luxuriance, Large enough for a princ!pal- 
ity, it lies in a climate of perpetual mild- 
ness, its shores laved by watérs of crystal 
clearness and of changeless temperature. 

Its contour is extremely varied and re- 
markably picturesque... . 

The coast line is deeply indented by 
capacious bays and safe harbors, which 
the buccaneers, under Sir Henry Morgan, 
and other Caribbean pirates, frequented 
in the early days of the American Repub- 
lic. In many places relics of their former 
occupancy still remain, chief among 
which is the ruins of Port Royal, at the 
entrance to Kingston harbor, which was, 
in the palmy days of Caribbean piracy, 


the freebooters’ capital—From ‘An Isle: 


of Perpetual Bloom,” by W. H. Hale, in 
Four-Track News for January. 


NEW SERVICE 
TO 
CALIFORNIA. 


On January 4, 1903, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, & St. Paul railway, in connection 
with the Union Pacific and Southern Pa- 
cific railways, will establish through car 
service between Chicago and Nebraska, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, and 
California, with three daily trains in each 
direction. Equipment will consist — of 
Pullman first-class and tourist sleeping 
cars, buffet library smoking cars, dining 
vars, and free reclining chair cars. 

For detailed information, for rates, 
time tables, sleeping car reservations, call 
on your nearest ticket agent, or address 
W. W. Hall, New England agent, Boston, 
Mass. 


The newest and one of the best musi- 
cal magazines that has come to our desk 
is the Masters in Music, published 
monthly, at $2.00 a year, in Poston, by 
Bates & Guild Company. Unlike any 
other magazine, each number is devoted 
entirely to one of the world’s greatest 
composers. The number for January con- 
tains the life of Mozart, together with se- 
lections from his works, the Jatter occupy- 
ing thirty-two pages. A heautiful por- 


trait of Mozart is given as a frontisp‘ece. | 


Not the least valuable portion of the 
text are the articles written by the most 
eminent critics on the art and genius of 
this famous master. The February num- 
ber will treat of Chopin, and all lovers of 
music will look forward with interest to 


its appearanes, 


VARIETIES. 


A BORN FISHERMAN. 


Too tired to work, 
Too tired to walk; 
Too tired to read, 
Too tired to talk. 
Too tired to eat, 
Too tired to drink; 
Too tired to write, 
Too tired to think. 


Too tired to ride, 
Too tired to row; 
Too tired to stay, 
Too tired to go. 
Too tired to want, 
Too tired to wish; 
But never too tired 
To set an’ fish! 
—Joe Cone, from Four-Track News for 

January. 

A man wrote a poem, and submitted it 
to his wife before sending it out. “Why, 
Henry,” she said, on looking it over, 
“you have made ‘hundred’ rhyme with 
‘onward.’” “That’s all right,” he re- 
plied, ‘Tennyson did it.” ‘Yes,’ rejoined 
his wife, “Tennyson could do such a 
thing; but you can’t, Henry.” 

Some one who met Arthur Balfour, the 
prime minister of England, one evening at 
a dinner party, says that the conversation 
turned on the importance in life of self- 
confidence. A gentleman repeated the 
saying, “God gie us a guid conceit o’ 
oorsels.” Mr. Balfour added quickly, 
“And that, sir, is the only prayer that is 
always answered.” 

When V and I together meet, 

They make the number six complete. 

When I with V doth meet once more, 

Then ’tis they two can make up four. 

And when that V from I is gone, 

Alas! poor I can make but one. 
—Selected. 


“He’s quite a star as an after-dinner 
speaker, isn’t he?” “Star? He's a regu- 
lar moon. He becomes brighter the fuller 
he gets.”—Philadelphia Press. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all palin, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes; 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
eents a bottle. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIE 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. 
WASHINGTON. D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Coi., 533 Cooper Bidg. 
SPOKANgE, Wash., Hyde Block. 


NEw York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 


Boston, Mass, : 
4 Ashburton Pi. 


PORTLAD D, Ore., 80 Third St. 
SAN F RAD CISCO, C4)., 420 Farrott Bld 
Los ANGELES, (4#)., 525 Stinson bioc 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A beacon St. oston,. 
Y. M.C. A. Bidg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manu&:. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTB- 


in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Over 3,500 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Corr 


Rents and Sells Schoo’ Property. 
espondence 


is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY. N Y, 


Is Now the Agency to Employ. ¥ 
AGENCY 
8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


We want competent teachers. 
We recommend no others. | 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


to explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN 


We should be pleased 


Drs Mornzs. Iowa. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St... 


Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


Wa. a1 Oh &t.. Naw Vork. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Stee to the JOURNAL can 


have their subscriptions advanced s1x 

MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 

subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St.. Roatan. 


oz YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS tothe 


*‘Journal of Education’ will secure a 
year's subscription free. 
N. PUBTUISHING CO. 
20-4 Beacon &t., Boston, 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subsoription. 

NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


to the can 
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EDUCATION. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Winsuir, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his cay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, educationally, and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of his law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the infiu- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his litical friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 
On the Science and Art of Education. 


Reading Circle Edition. By Josern Parne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. 8. Laurre. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized at 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years y that 
* Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him. 


EDUCATION: 
Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


By Hersert Spencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS AGENCY 


At this season of the year Superintendents and school officers 
have considerable difficulty in finding desirable teachers to fill 
unexpected vacancies. | 
The demand made upon us for teachers this fall is so great 
that we could easily assist almost any number of first-class teachers 
to procure better positions. Men and women are in equal demand. 
We shall be glad to receive calls or letters bearing upon this 
buestion. Following are a few of the many unsolicited testimo- 


nials received by us lately : 


I am perfectly satisfied —in fact, much| I really feel grateful to your agency for 
pleased — with what you have done for me; , putting me in the way of coming here. I think 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Roger Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D'Arcy W. Tuompson. Cloth. 328 
pp- Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


London, England. One yolume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 
LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 
Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 43 East 19th Street. 


BOSTON: 
29-A Beacon St. 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE GLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 

taught rea/ /iterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
‘ of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and obfect in view, CHILD STuDY OF THE CLassics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


Boards, [llustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal diseount for intreduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 
29-A Beacon St. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East roth St 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City of New York, 1902. 


A Capilal Manual for Teachers.| Best Work Yet Written. 


“Nature Study by Months seems to| ‘Having thoroughly acquainted my- 
me to be a capital manual for teachers. | self with Mr. Boyden’s work, and 
Whatever Mr. Boyden does, he does having examined the book carefully, 
thoroughly and well, and this little book I can say most heartily that it is the 
Is no exception.”—Hon. Frank A. best work that has yet been written.”— 
Hit, Secretary Massachusetts State, Carocyn 1). Woon, Nature Supervisor, 
Board of Education. |New Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon St. 203 Michigan Ave 


School 
Books 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


and if, at any future time, I need the services 
of an agency I shall undoubtedly come to you 
again. * * * 

I shall recommend your agency tu any one 
who is in need of such help as I know you can 
give. Yours very truly, 


Lynn, Mass., Feb. 21, 1901. 

Thank you for the interest which you have 
shown in me since I registered with you, and 
believe me one of the staunch upholders of the 
agency. Sincerely yours, 


Pawtucket, R. I.. Aug. 27, 1901. 
I have decided to give up teaching. * * * 
I have only words of praise for your agency, 
and regret to sever connections with so gentle- 
manly and businesslike an agency. You did 
more for me than I expected. 
Cordially yours 


Concord, N.H., Sept. 22, 1901. 


| L have said this before, but it will bear repeat-- 
ing. The work is just what I like. If I should 
some day wish to do a larger work of the same 
kind, I shall surely ask yourhelp. * * * 


Sincerely yours, 


E. Fairfield, Me., April 15, 1901. 


The following is from a prominent Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent : — 


You know I do not possess unlimited faith 
‘in the value of agencies to superintendents 
seeking promotion, but I am glad to admit that 
your good offices in this particular case are 
| very apparent, and I wish to thank you very 
heartily for the mannerin which you have rep- 
resented my interests. * * * 


Yours very truly, 


Sept. 28, 1901. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon St, Boston. 


Study and Practice of French 


By L. C. BONAME, Author and Pub., 
1930 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Well. graded series for Preparatory Schools and 
Colleges. Notiu.e wasted in superficial or mechan. 
ical work. 

French Text: Numerous exercis s in conver- 
sation, translation, composition. 

Part I. (6) cis.): Primary grade; thorough drill 
inp pronunciation. 

Part LI. (9) «ts ): Intermediate grade; Essentials 
of Grammar, 4th Edition, revised, with Vocabulary; 
most caretully graded. 


Part ILI. \$1.00,: Composition, Idioms, Syntax; |, 


meets» requireme: ts for admisaion to college. 

Part IV. (35cts.): Handbook of Pronunciation for 
advanced zrade; concise und comprehensive. Sent 
to teachers for examination with aview to introduction, 


H OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington's Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 


Christmas 


ASD THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD anp OTHERS. 


Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND PuBLisHING Co., 


29-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 
43 East 19th St., New Yorx. 
203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


Paper. 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 
N_ E. PUBLISHING Co, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. Maas 


ALL BOOKS 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


Book Jobbers 
33 East St., . 


NEW YORK 


 Price-List, 
PUBLISHING 


UNIVER Mite tor Catalogues, 


120 Summer Street, »<—~— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Bestex UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle: 
Open to both sexes. Address 


and Schools. 
© Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Ass. STATE NORMAL ABT SCHOOL. Establishe 
for theadvancement of art edu cation, and trait.- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw 


ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., 
H. ipal. 


TATE NOSMAL SCHOOL, FRamineuam, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, Mass. 
Kor both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Principal, A. G. YOEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mags. 
Yor both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, .P. BEOKWITs. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, FiroHsuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal 
Jonw G. Taompson. Princina!, 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Addreas TRAOCHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon Boston. 


HEN corresponding with our advertisers 
vlease mention this journal. 
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